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ABSTRACT 


BLOOM WHERE YOU ARE PLANTED: TRANSFORMING 
YOUR COMMUNITY ONE BLOCK 
AT A TIME 


by 

Cynthia D. Jackson 
United Theological Seminary, 2017 

Mentors 

Lester A. McCorn, DMin 
Jamison Hunter, DMin 

The context is the Allen Village Community Development Corporation in New Jersey. 
The objective is using the leadership style of Nehemiah to create an economic business 
model to serve an underserved aging population, create employment and create an 
additional source of income to empower a community that has been intentionally 
disempowered by insidious racism. The hypothesis for this model, if followed, would 
allow for the creation of a business development that would have a transformative impact 
on the community. The methodology was qualitative and the instruments used were 
surveys, community forums, a four-week sermon series and Bible study on Nehemiah. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Today as we continually examine the role of African American Churches, 
particularly those that are located in an urban context, we have our work with respect to 
ministering to the community cut out for us. Historically in the United States, the 
African American church was the one constant place that residents could turn to in an 
effort to meet their day to day needs. Unfortunately, in this present climate many of our 
churches are only open and available for Wednesday night Bible study and Sunday 
morning worship. Many in our communities across this country have become and remain 
marginalized and disenfranchised, it is necessary that churches take up the mantle of 
social justice to begin to right some of the wrongs that have been allowed to exist. Due 
to the intentional reclining over the years wherein African Americans were only 
permitted to live in certain neighborhoods, where schools were traditionally underfunded 
and there are issues of high crime, drug addition, illiteracy and mass incarceration, 
churches are being challenged to do more to help empower the last, the lost and the least 
among us. 

Accordingly, the objective of this project is to develop an economic business plan 
that would be a viable model to create business and business opportunities that ultimately 
would serve to help empower this marginalized community. The context of this project 
is the Allen Village Community Development Corporation. This entity is organized as a 
501 (c) (3) corporation making it tax exempt under the regulations of the Internal 
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Revenue Service. It is a sad reality that many of our churches are located in communities 
but yet have no connection to the community other than the fact of their location. It is 
this researcher’s belief that if a community is truly engaged in the process of empowering 
themselves and they are educated and equipped with the necessary skills and tools, they 
will then be more motivated to do the work entailed in the process. In actuality, this 
means being involved in every step of the process. Often times, well-meaning 
individuals and or organizations come into communities with well-intentioned ideas, 
plans and even money, but the failure to engage the community in turn fails 
to make them stakeholders in the process. If the community is not a stakeholder then any 
effort to change those conditions will ultimately fail. 

The development of the business model in this first instance is being done 
specifically for the development of an assisted living facility. It is believed that the actual 
construction of this facility will serve a multitude of purposes in that it seeks an 
underserved aging population. This would be accomplished by providing affordable, 
comfortable housing accommodations to those individuals who can no longer live 
independently, but do not require the necessity of being placed in a nursing home. In 
addition to the housing, it is envisioned that a number of business that would support this 
aging population would also be housed under the same roof. These related businesses 
would include but not be limited to a doctor’s office, dialysis facility, homeopathic 
medicine, chiropractor, pharmacy, laundromat and dry cleaning and farmers market. We 
have identified a building presently owned by the city of Newark and as of this writing, 
we are putting a proposal together in an effort to acquire same. 
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While we recognize that this is an ambitious project, it is one that is well overdue. 
It is envisioned that this project in addition to providing housing along with the related 
supportive services, it will also provide jobs first in the actual construction of the project 
and secondly employment and training necessary to all aspects of the operation of the 
facility. It is our belief that even the planning and visioning of this project has begun the 
process of empowering a people in a community that has been intentionally 
disempowered and disenfranchised over the years by intentional, insidious racism that 
has allowed intolerable, oppressive conditions to exist over several generations. The 
longer-term objective of this project is to create an actual model that uses the biblical 
leadership of Nehemiah and the spirit that should be instilled in people of faith as 
espoused in the Epistle of James to lead and inspire in ways that will have a 
transformational impact on the communities that we serve. 

It is our further belief that this type of economic development serves as an 
intentional tool to bring some measure of social justice for those communities that have 
been intentionally disempowered and disenfranchised. This is an effort to empower 
people who are hurting both physically and spiritually in a biblically based way. We are 
seeking to return to the church the role that it played historically in the life of the Friday 
American Community. Our particular context is a part of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Our church evolved from the Free African Society. This was a 
Mutual Aid organization. The intent and purpose of this organization can be deduced by 
its very name. This organization comprised of formerly enslaved individuals attempted 
to meet the needs of those in their communities by self-help to those in need. This help 
was in the form of providing a form of health and life insurance, burial for the dead and 
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support for widows and orphans. These societies later evolved to the promotion of 
education and job training for newly arrived African Americans, both freeman and 
fugitive slaves. 

In preparing for the project as I reflect on my personal journey to this point, I 
recognize that although this context is my first charge as a pastor, that God has been 
preparing me for this task all of my life. I serve in a touch community with an 
overwhelming amount of issues that need to be addressed. To tackle this task, the life 
skills that I bring to this project are invaluable. In my secular life I am trained as an 
attorney and presently work as a municipal court judge. I am a living example of what 
can be accomplished if you are equipped with the right tools. My personal skill set has 
undoubtedly contributed to the success of the followship necessary to execute this 
project. In Chapter One there is a more detailed discussion of my story as well as a more 
detailed analysis of the context and the community in which we are located. 

Chapter Two goes on to explain the biblical foundation outlining the leadership 
skills in relation to Nehemiah’s example along with the spirit found in the Epistle of 
James. In Chapter Three, the reader will find a discussion from a historically perspective 
focusing on the role of the African American church in the community. Chapter Four of 
this project injects the theology of liberation as a tool necessary for the empowerment of 
a presently powerless people. Chapter Five looks at a new paradigm that is establishing 
trust and team building in an effort to shift the culture, which is a first step toward 
empowerment and self-determination. Chapter Six outlines the methodology and the 
design of the project and includes an explanation of the teachings that have taken place to 
date to help determine the viability of attempting a project on this scale. 



As we jump forward to the conditions that continue to exist in many of our 
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communities, this project is a recognition that the bucks stops here and starts with us. We 
have been called to make a difference. The completion of this project address many of 
the issue faced by a community that has been plagued by high unemployment, mass 
incarceration, illiteracy and substandard housing, just to name a few of the maladies that 
have plagued the community for at least the last fifty years. The community in which we 
speak was seemingly last empowered after the rebellion in 1967 that saw many of the 
systems crumbled and destroyed. Unfortunately, whatever gains had been made back 
then have since been lost somewhere along the way. Accordingly, this project seeks to 
galvanize resources to create, develop and construct this family. To help shift the culture 
and begin the visioning process, we began we a four-week sermon series on the 
leadership model of the biblical Nehemiah and a Bible study which included the 
attributes of faith that a “Christian” should posses. We have begun the long process that 
ultimately will lead to the completion of this facility and by God’s grace we are on our 


way! 



CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


As I look and analyze the needs of my context and evaluate where we are situated, 
it becomes quite daunting to ascertain where one begins in an effort to address the needs 
of our community. There are such a myriad of issues that present challenges to an entire 
community. For starters we are situated in the most densely populated city in the State of 
New Jersey. 

While it is sad but true, the black community in areas like Newark may be in what 
can be described as the greatest crisis since slavery. Our community faces levels of 
poverty, drug addiction and alcohol abuse, and a staggering and constantly escalating rate 
of imprisonment usually for drug related offenses. So many of the finest men and women 
in our community make foolish mistakes with regard to the use or possession of the least 
imaginable amounts of illegal substances. They are convicted of a felony offense, and 
even if they received a shortened sentence or drug abuse counseling in lieu of a prison 
term, they live the rest of their lives and the bulk of their lives as ex-offenders. That 
phrase alone has the power to limit their hopes and dreams, their employment and upward 
mobility for as long they live. The community faces record levels of employment among 
adults and a staggering rate of teens that are both parents and high school dropouts. 

These are very real and urgent problems that confront millions of African 
Americans, not just in Newark but also across the country. There is certainly a need for 
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praise and celebration as one way to cope with the problems that confront our 
community. 

The inspiration that come from praise and worship can go a long way toward 

helping people bear up under the weight and burdens of these conditions. However, we 

cannot let these conditions continue to exist unchecked. 

The City of Newark can easily be described as a tale of two cities. In borrowing a 

quote from the Charles Dickens novel of the same name, 

It was the best of times, it was the worst of times, it was the age of wisdom, it was 
the age of foolishness, it was the epoch of belief, it was the epoch of incredulity, it 
was the season of Light, it was the season of Darkness, it was the spring of hope, 
it was the winter of despair, we had everything before us, we had nothing before 
us, we were all going direct to Heaven, we were all going direct the other way-in 
short, the period was so far like the present period, that some of the nosiest 
authorities insisted on its being received, for good or evil, in the superlative 
degree of comparison only. 1 

The description of Newark as a tale of two cities seems more than accurate. This is based 
on the fact that while there is major development, including but not limited to new 
construction, relocation of new businesses and the construction of market rate housing in 
some parts of the city, there are other areas off the city that remain underserved, blighted 
and neglected. As an interesting aside, to further drive home the point that Newark, New 
Jersey can accurately be described as a tale of two cities, a quick review of an report 
written almost fifty years ago prepared by the Hughes Commission (1968) stated the 
following grim statistics. Among sixteen to nineteen year old Negro men, more than a 
third - 37.8 % were jobless. 

Aggravating the growing deficit of resources even further was the postwar 
abandonment by industry, leaving fewer employment opportunities nearby for the 
lower skilled and unskilled who remained in or came into the city. Stripped of 


i Charles Dickens, A Tale of Two Cities (Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 1922), 4. 
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much to its leadership and other resources and faced with problems before and 

after the war, the city came to be like a house ransacked .2 

When we review the state of the city moving forward to 2016, and as we examine the 
national unemployment rate for African Americans it showed a very slight decrease, but 
numbers show unemployment is still heavily affecting communities across the country. 
Specifically, In Newark, New Jersey, unemployment is hitting the African American 
community especially hard. While African Americans populate 52.4% of the city, last 
year black unemployment in the state exceeded 15%, as compared to 8.7 for whites, 
according to the U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

This brings us to the context of this project, which is Allen African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The church is located in Newark, New Jersey; specifically the church 
is located in the South Ward of the city. Today, the neighborhood can be described as one 
where crime is rampart and also as an area that has not only been neglected, but a 
neighborhood that has been ravished by urban blight, decay and also the lack of any 
meaningful development for many years. To describe this area more specifically, there 
are blocks and blocks of abandoned buildings well as garbage filled lots. Further, there is 
a high rate of unemployment and many of the residents are unskilled and or functionally 
illiterate, which often times renders many of them unemployable. This neighborhood 
also serves as home to a least five homeless shelters, one of which is for sex offenders all 
within an eight-block radius. This is an area that has not yet reaped any of the benefits of 
the bludgeoning new development that is transforming other parts of the city. 

Additionally, one must understand the correct demographics of the South Ward of 
Newark in order to get the complete picture. The South Ward of Newark comprises the 

2 Daniel Price, “The Black Past: Remembered and Reclaimed,” Rutgers, accessed October 16, 
2016, http://67riots.mtgers.edu/n_index.htm. 
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Weequahic, Clinton Hill, Dayton, and South Broad Valley neighborhoods. The South 
Ward was once home to residents of predominantly Jewish descent. This community is 
now entirely made up of African Americans and Hispanics. The city’s second largest 
hospital, Newark Beth Israel Medical Center is located in the South Ward. The ward also 
has seventeen public schools, five daycare centers, three branch libraries, one police 
precinct, and a mini police precinct along with three firehouses. This ward has also 
experienced a spike in violent crime .3 

Historically, what can only be described as “White flight” started slowly in the 
1940’s and quickly accelerated in the 1960’s as whites began a mass exodus out of the 
City of Newark. Additionally the racial riots in 1967 also resulted in a significant 
population loss of the city’s middle class, many of them a part of the Jewish population 
and continued well into the 1970’s and lasted through the 1990’s.4 The city lost about 
130,000 residents between 1960 and 1990. From the 1950’s to 1967, the white 
population shrank 363,000 to 158,000, its African American population increased from 
70,000 to 220,000.5 The percentage of Non-Hispanic whites declined from 82.8% in 
1950 11.6% by 2010. The percentage of Latinos in Newark grew quite a bit between 
1980 and 2010, from 18.6% to 33.8% while that of African Americans decreased from 


3 “South Ward,” City of Newark, NJ, accessed October 15, 2015, 
http://www.ci.newark.nj.us/residents/neighborhood_services/south_ward’php. 

4 Ty Burr, “Heart of Stone: Seeing the Good One Man Can Do,” The Boston Globe, October 22, 
2009, accessed May 14, 2015, http://articles.boston.com/2009-10-22/ae/2926318_l_alumni-association- 
g ang -me mbers -princ ip al - s tone. 

5 PBS, “Newark: A Brief History,” POV, accessed October 15, 2016, 
http://www.pbs.org/pov/streetfight/newark-a-brief-history/. 
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58.2% to 52.4%.6 Unfortunately, despite all of the revitalization going on in Newark, 
poverty remains a constant and consistent problem. As of 2010, roughly one-third of the 
city’s population is impoverished.7 However, it is widely believed that the heavily 
immigrant areas in Newark are significantly undercounted in the 2010 census and even in 
prior years, especially in the East Ward. Many households refuse to participate in the 
census, with many of these families believing that the information being collected will be 
used against them in an effort to deport them based on the illegal immigrant status.8 

As a pastor serving in this urban context it is abundantly clear to me that there is a 
great need as well as a great opportunity exist to do ministry as Jesus has commanded us 
to do. It is written in the Gospel of Matthew in the twenty-fifth chapter, beginning at 
verse thirty-five, “For I was hungry and you gave me something to eat. I was thirsty and 
you gave me something to drink. I was a stranger and you invited me in. I needed 
clothes and you clothed me. I was sick and you looked after me. I was in prison and you 
came to visit me. ”9 Jesus tells us in no uncertain terms that whatever you do for the least 
of these you do for me. Additionally, in urban communities such as this it is essential in 
the words of Dr. Marvin McMickle’s work, Where Have All the Prophets Gone? 

One of the essential needs in every congregation of believers is an occasional 

sermon rooted in the words and witness of the Old Testament prophets. Preachers 


6 Andra Gillespie, and Ravi K. Perry, “Beyond Booker: Assessing the Prospects of Black 
and Latino Mayoral Contenders in New Jersey,” accessed May 15, 2015, 

https ://books.google.com/books?id=hHvvH6bd7-YC&pg=PA33#v=onepage&q&f=true. 

7 Joshua Wilwohl, “Report: Newarkers among New Jersey’s Poorest,” Patch.com, accessed 
October 16, 2015, http://newarknj.patch.com/articles/report-newarkers-among-new-jerseys-poorest. 

8 Rohan Mascarenhas, “Census Bureau Makes Final Push for New Jersey to Submit Forms,” The 
Star Ledger, April 15, 2011, accessed January 16, 2016, 
http://nj.com/news/index.ssf/2010/04/census_bureau_makes_final_push.html. 

9 Biblical citations within this document are from the New Revised Standard Version unless stated 
otherwise. 
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need to play a role within the life of their congregation and their community 
similar to the role that such people as Amos, Jeremiah and Micah played within 
the life of nations of Israel and Judah. 10 

Accordingly, churches have a responsibility to reach out beyond the walls of the church 
in order to conduct ministry. The outreach is necessary to address the myriad of needs 
that exist in the community where churches are located. Additionally, it must be taken 
into consideration that many of our churches are commuter churches due to the fact 
congregants are no longer connected to the communities where they worship. They 
continue to commute to worship oftentimes because of familial relationships or an 
attachment based on having grown up in a particular church. There is a need to shift this 
dynamic wherein ministries are being offered to serve the communities in which they are 
located.ii 

A great description is also found in an essay written by a freshman student at 

Rutgers University - Newark, the South Ward is described as follows: 

The Newark that I grew up in was ruthless, dangerous and infamous for crime. 
This cold setting molded me into what I am. There are five wards in Newark: 
North, South, Central, East and West. Each one provides a lot of negative 
stimulus, bust as an adolescent I used that as a guideline to know, with very little 
doubt, what was right. The South Ward of Newark was notorious for crime and 
violence. It is considered to be one of the only places where you could get 
mugged, beat up and shot in 72 hours. It was home to the projects and tenements. 
In these places, if you didn’t know anybody you would be harassed by everybody. 
The colors you wore, which might signal gang membership, could be vital to your 
survival. The colors that you wore meant more than the words that you might 
say. 12 


io Marvin McMickle, Where Have All the Prophets Gone?: Reclaiming Prophetic Preaching in 
America (Cleveland, OH: The Pilgrim Press, 2006), 7. 

i i Luciano Cozzi, “Finding Meaning in a Commuter Church: Grace Family Church of Rhode 
Island,” accessed January 16, 2016, http://www.gfcri.org/commuter.html. 

12 Darien Diaz, “Learning Right and Wrong in Newark,” Newark Metro, accessed January 15, 
2016, http://www.newarkmetro.rutgers.edu/essays/displays.php?id=136. 
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I wholeheartedly believe that your environment shapes who you are, but it is not the only 


factor. Your family, friends and your beliefs play a major role in determining who you 
become. This is the Newark I know, the Newark that sharpened and honed my street 
smarts. This is the Newark that taught me what was right by showing me examples of 
what was wrong. 

Further descriptions of the conditions that have developed over the years 
demonstrate an interesting dichotomy. There was a time in the past when the city of 
Newark could boast full employment. Like the Charles Dickens novel Hard Times, 
depravity reared its ugly head upon the city once too often. In Hard Times , which was 
first published in 1854, although written about English society, it accurately highlights 
the social and economic pressures of the times. To give some background, going back to 
1964, in the wake of riots taking place in major metropolitan cities such as Harlem, New 
York, Elizabeth, Paterson, Perth Amboy and Jersey City, it appeared that the riots were 
done in unison. While all of these riots were worthy of note in their own right. New 
Jersey saved its biggest insurrection for last. It would be accurate to say that the baton of 
insurrection was handed to the City of Newark to demonstrate what could only be 
described as its version of “ghetto one-upmanship.” In other words as riots erupted in 
many cities across the country, the one that occurred in Newark in the summer of 1967 
was one for the books. The Newark riot of July 1967 would equal and surpass the now 
legendary Watts riots in both ferocity as well as destruction. 13 


13 Robert Stahl, “Newark: The Anti-Climax,” Detroit’s Great Rebellion, accessed September 14, 
2016, http://www.detroits-great-rebellion.com/Newark—1967.html. 
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As an interesting aside, in a application to the Department of Housing and Urban 


Development for a grant to plan a comprehensive city demonstration program submitted 

by Mayor Hugh J. Addonizio in April 1967, a summary of the city reads as follows: 

Decay, poverty and the problems of racial transition are common to most older 
cities, especially in the Northeast. However, there are few cities anywhere in the 
nation where these and other urban problems extend so widely and cut so deeply 
as in Newark, New Jersey. Newark and its citizens face the highest percentage of 
substandard housing, the most crime per 100,000 of the population, the heaviest 
per capita tax burden, the sharpest shifts in population and the highest rate of 
veneral disease, new cases of tuberculosis and maternal mortality. 14 

The negative descriptions, which go on and on is very similar to the conditions that still 

are evident in our community today. 

To give a little background on the historical significance of the context of this 
project, Allen AME Church is a part of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, which is 
a connectional church. Therefore, we are part of a much larger connectional, well 
organizational body. Our church recently celebrated our Bicentennial in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, which is the birthplace of the AME Church. The AME Church started 
initially as the Free African Society of Philadelphia after the institution of slavery 
officially ended in 1865 with the signing of the Emancipation Proclamation. At that time 
it was determined that there was a serious need for self help among individuals who had 
previously been enslaved. The Free African Society was a Mutual Aid Society officially 
established on April 12, 1787. It is interesting to note that throughout history almost 
every ethnic group has at times formed such associations to provide support to one 
another. However, African Americans were in a unique position, distinct from every 
other group in that some were still enslaved, while others African Americans were free. 


14 Hugh Addonizio, “Model Cities Application Submitted to Housing and Urban 
Development, Washington, DC (1967),” Detroit’s Great Rebellion, accessed September 14, 2016, 
http://www.detroits - great-rebellion.com/Newark. 
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The living conditions could only be described as dismal, and many, if not most suffered 
from economic deprivation and lived in abject poverty. 

Accordingly, mutual aid societies established by African Americans to feed the 
hungry, visit the sick, assist widows, and bury the dead and finally to elevate the 
community. The funds for this aid were the dues that the society members paid at their 
weekly meetings. In looking at the background of several of the men who were the 
founding members of the Free African Society, Richard Allen was best known. In fact as 
a part of the Bicentennial celebration of the church, the United States Post Office 
unveiled a postage stamp in his honor. The church at the headquarters in Philadelphia 
also unveiled a statue of Richard Allen to pay tribute to his community work and 
activism. Richard Allen was born into slavery in Philadelphia in 1760. He was one of the 
first known African Americans to be emancipated during the Revolutionary era. He was 
sold as a child along with his entire family to a farmer in Delaware. He was allowed by a 
repentant master to buy his freedom. 

The motto of the African Methodist Episcopal Church is, “God our Father, Christ 
Our Redeemer, Holy Spirit our Comforter, Humankind our Family.” This motto reflects 
the basic beliefs of the church. The mission of the AME Church is to minister to the 
spiritual, intellectual, physical, emotional and environment needs of all people by 
spreading God’s liberating gospel through word and deed. At every level of the of the 
connection and in every local church, the African Methodist Church shall engage in 
carrying out the spirit of the original Free African Church evolved: that is to seek out and 
save the lost, and serve the needy through a continuing program of (1) preaching the 
gospel, (2) feeding the hungry, (3) clothing the naked, (4) housing the homeless, (5) 
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cheering the fallen, (6) providing jobs for the jobless, (7) administering to the needs of 
those in prisons, hospitals, nursing homes, asylums and mental institutions, senior 
citizens’ homes; caring for the sick, the shut in, the mentally and socially disturbed and 
(8) encouraging thrift and economic advancement. 15 

The history of the AME Church is included in this document so that it is 
abundantly clear to all readers that the context of this project epitomizes the essence of 
the principles upon which the church was founded. Furthermore, based on the history of 
the church with respect to its willingness to step up and attempt to meet the needs of 
those African Americans emerging from slavery with little or no skills in an effort to help 
them prepare for independent living by providing them with education as well as survival 
skills. This is analogous to what is happening in many of our communities today. Lik e 
the enslaved African Americans, many of our residents possess no marketable skills and 
often times are not capable of performing basic skills such as reading, writing and 
arithmetic. Much like the position taken by the Founding Fathers of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church, it is imperative that churches understand the significance of 
working with and engaging the communities in which we are located. 

Historically, the “Black” Church has been the place where residents in the 
community could go to help address their needs. Many churches have gotten away from 
this role and function and typically are open only on Wednesday and Sunday for Bible 
study and worship. We have a responsibility based on our founding tenets that date back 
to 1816, to become involved in helping to address the issues facing our communities. We 
also need to recognize that a failure to do so may very well sound a death knell for any 

15 African Methodist Episcopal Church, “The Doctrine and Discipline of the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church’’ (Nashville, TN: AMEC Publishing House, 2012). 
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future growth and development not just in our churches, but in our communities as well. 
The church can no longer afford to sit back being complacent and wait for the 
government to fix our problems as there are programs that can be implemented by 
churches regardless of their size. This would begin to address the impending crisis facing 
not just our community in Newark, New Jersey, but in urban communities all across the 
United States. 

It is also important to note that Allen AME Church is located in close proximity 
to several other houses of worship. Within a three-block radius, there are approximately 
twenty churches. We are in active fellowship with five of the twenty churches and two of 
the five are tenants that rent space from us. However, despite the number of churches in 
the area there is still a tremendous and desperate need that exists within the community. 
There are three homeless shelters, one of which is for sex offenders and the remaining 
two are for males and females respectively many of whom are returning home from 
periods of incarceration. Also in the immediate vicinity of the church are numerous 
litter-filled vacant lots as well as houses that are boarded up and abandoned. The most 
prevalent type of business in the neighborhood appear to be a proliferation of bodegas, 
which are overpriced and do not offer much in the way of healthy food options. At night 
the area looks like an abandoned warzone and in reality can be dangerous as the crime 
rate tends to be elevated. However, as I get to personally know some of the residents in 
the area, it is interesting to note that despite the negatives, there is a strong neighborhood 
association. I am proud to report that we are now an active part of that association who 
are vested, interested and active in the goings on of the community and the efforts to 
rebuild and improve their quality of life. In becoming a part of this association that we 
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were able to better assess opinions and needs of the residents in the community. So often 
well meaning churches and nonprofit organizations engage in ministries that are 
ultimately unsuccessful because they fail to engage the community in which they serve. 

When I became pastor of Allen AME Church in 2012,1 discovered that there 
were no longer any meaningful programs in place at the church. The congregation had 
dwindled a bit. According to church records at various times, the church had a thriving 
membership and at some point the church housed a community center as well as an 
employment program wherein some of our members who are now in their 40’s were 
actually employed by various programs housed at the church. The church also 
successfully operated mentoring programs for teenaged girls as well as a scholarship fund 
for students enrolled in college. Additionally, in years past the church rented space to 
several nonprofit organizations and were able to collaborate and participate in programs 
such as family strengthening and his awareness. It is not clear why all of those programs 
and partnerships cease to exist. The community surrounding the church had declined 
significantly. The area is accurately described by adjectives such as neglected and urban 
blight. As previously stated, there are blocks and blocks of abandoned boarded up 
houses. There are many houses that are examples of new construction once started, but 
abandoned prior to completion by developers so that all you have left is a partial 
foundation. There are no real supermarkets, but there are an abundance of bodegas, bars, 
liquor stores and churches. The rate of HIV infections is estimated to be one in five 
people. 

Allen AME church was founded by Rev. Dorsey Alfonso Cowart in 1948, as he 
and a few others began worshipping in his home. In 1951 Rev. Cowart along with fifteen 
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chapter members officially affiliated with the African Methodist Episcopal by joining 
their New Jersey Annual Conference. In 1967, the church moved to 221 Prince Street in 
Newark. In 1968, the Rev. Charles Milton brought the building where the church 
currently resides. The building was constructed in 1911 used to be a Ukrainian Social 
Club and Dance Hall. The list of pastors and their terms of service are as follows: 


Rev. Dorsey Alfonso Cowart 

1948-1961 

Rev. Velmore Brown 

1961-1963 

Rev. David Sims 

1963-1964 

Rev. Charles Floyd Milton 

1964-1972 

Rev. Isaiah Jackson 

1972-1976 

Rev. Richard T. Druid 

1976-1989 

Rev. James E. Deas, Sr. 

1989-1997 

Rev. Laverne C. McClellan 

1997-2004 

Rev. Amir Ballard 

2004-2005 

Rev. John C. Reynolds 

2005-2008 

Rev. Khalil G. James 

2008-2010 

Rev. Cynthia D. Jackson 

2012 -present 


Due to the dedicated service of Mother Mary Lou Cowart in the first years of Allen, the 
Women’s Missionary Society was named after her. Each pastor in their own right has 
contributed to the growth and development of the church. Rev. Brown and Rev. Sims did 
a great deal of fundraising enabling Rev. Milton to purchase the church’s current home. 
Rev. Isaiah Jackson saw a need to use every inch of the building. Accordingly, 
community groups began meeting at the building and a community center was actually 
housed at the church. Rev. Druid retired all debt existing at that time, made renovations, 
established five choirs and several auxiliaries. Rev. Deas and his wife were both 
educators and shifted the focus to the young people furthering their education. They 
established an after school tutoring program as well as a college scholarship fund. Rev. 
McClellan came in and continued to encourage the youth appointing many of them into 
leadership positions within the church. She began reaching out into the community and 
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began renovating the church. Rev. Ballard and his wife also educators created a new 
Sunday school curriculum and taught the children a Bible verse for each leader of the 
alphabet. Rev. Reynolds and his wife developed a financial system for the church and 
tried to develop ways to reduce the church’s debt. He also initiated a New Life Ministry 
for new and existing members. A housing project to develop five new homes that had 
begun under Rev. McClellan was completed under Rev. Reynolds in partnership with the 
First Episcopal District of the African Methodist Episcopal Church. Rev. Khalil James 
implemented ways for the church to pay its bills on time and save money as well. In 
2010 Rev. James was assigned to a new charge and for a variety of reasons and Allen was 
without a pastor and was under the direction of the President Elder until my appointment 
as pastor in April 2012. It was that void that created the opportunity for me to supply the 
church for several months preceding my actual appointment as pastor. 

When I officially became pastor I discovered that all of the aforementioned 
programing that had been established by the previous pastors was no longer in place. The 
congregation had dwindled a bit. The community surrounding the church had declined 
significantly. The area is accurately described by adjectives such as deteriorated, 
disregarded, forgotten, overlooked and or ignored. This community epitomizes one that 
represents neglect and urban blight. Clearly we are housed in a neighborhood that 
presents many challenges. I am reminded of Howard Thurman’s book, Jesus and the 
Disinherited wherein he writes it is necessary to examine the religion of Jesus against the 
background of his own age and people, and to inquire into the context of his teaching 
with reference to the disinherited and the underprivileged. Briefly Thurman writes Jesus 
was a Jew, meaning he was born visually, culturally and religiously and ethnically 
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different. Most of world history is man subjugating or discriminating based on 
appearance; already Jesus identifies with the vast sea of humanity by appearing of Roman 
decent that represented the majority population, but as a Jew that represented the 
minority. Jesus was also a poor Jew. Thurman notes that when Jesus is dedicated at the 
Temple, the offering of the Virgin Mary and St. Joseph is the offering of the poor dictated 
by Leviticus. Jesus displays his preferential option for the poor. He could easily have 
been born in an influential family, as Paul but he was born poor, lived poor, died poor. 

He surrounded himself with poor fisherman. Starting with Jesus, his religion was that of 
one for and with the poor. Thirdly, Jesus was a member of a minority group in the midst 
of a larger, dominant and controlling group. Spiritually speaking, Jesus was fully man 
and knew the powerful sway the demonic kingdom sought over the mind of men, except 
that he never succumbed to it. Temporally speaking, Jesus knew the powerful sway of 
sinful man and his institutions, and was never controlled by it. Even when he was 
crucified, it was on God’s timetable, by Jesus’ own free choice. He overcame them in it, 
and if they had known, as scripture says, “they would not have crucified the Lord of 
Glory.” So much l ik e the community in which our context is located, scripture is clear 
that Jesus was a poor minority man, with little or no legal standing, living under 
apartheid-like conditions. There is no question that some of it is self-imposed, but much 
of the conditions can be attributed to institutional racism and governmental neglect. 16 

As I reflect on my pastoral journey thus far, I believe that I am uniquely matched 
to lead this particular congregation at this particular time. For starters, I am bi- vocational 
with twenty-eight years of experience as a lawyer and a Municipal Court Judge for 
eighteen of those years. My experiences in dealing both with difficult clients, and 


16 Howard Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited (Boston, MA: Beacon Press Publishing, 1949). 
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difficult defendants prepared me to deal with the issues and people that I pastor. Many in 
the congregation are hurting, disillusioned and have been disappointed by many. I have 
learned to meet with and deal with all types of people at all levels in life and to be able to 
meet them wherever they are at that given time. God has blessed me with the ability to 
listen without being judgmental and to offer legal advice as needed. At my context, I 
have recently celebrated my fourth anniversary as pastor and I just received my fifth 
pastoral appointment to this church. Despite all of the noted negatives, the reality is that I 
would not want to pastor in any other place. We have a food pantry that operates on the 
second, third and fourth Saturday of each month, a food bank that offers food on an 
emergency basis and eventually we plan to open a soup kitchen as soon as we can raise 
the funds necessary to renovate our basement and add a commercial kitchen. The church 
is working on a project to develop housing for homeless vets. Additionally we are 
working with several other nonprofit community organizations to rehab and convert some 
of the abandoned houses into opportunities for home ownership for first time 
homebuyers. HIV testing is provided in conjunction with the Hyacinth Foundation and 
their mobile testing unit. We are working on starting a community garden where the plan 
is to grow vegetables for distribution to senior citizens in the community. Coats are 
collected for free distribution in the winter. We have a literacy program that seeks to 
prepare individuals of all ages to learn how to read and to prepare them to take the test to 
obtain a GED. Further plans are being discussed to partner with the elementary school 
which is located several blocks from the church to provide an afterschool program to 
assist with homework and other educational enrichment programs. In the past, we hosted 
a job interviewing session for a local company that operates out of Newark Airport and 
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the response was tremendous that we have plans to do it again. We are developing a 
program to teach soft skills such as interviewing skills and resume preparation. We have 
partnered with several churches in the neighborhood to co-sponsor a pre-Thanksgiving 
Community dinner and Operation Clean up which is held every August. We are also 
working in conjunction with a local contractor to set up a vocational training program, 
which focuses on heavy construction equipment. In addition to all of the aforementioned 
programs, the focus of this project is to create an economic development to develop an 
Assisted Living Facility. In looking at the population of the current community in the 
South Ward, senior citizens are comprised. 

Being in this community, gives us a congregation that opportunity to do ministry 
as Jesus tells us ministry ought to be done. In the community to which my context is 
located, it is ripe for many opportunities to do ministry. It is the object of this project to 
develop a model that churches will be able to use to develop alternate streams of income 
for the purpose of expanding the opportunities to do ministry in underserved 
communities. This project would create a model to encourage the spirit of 
entrepreneurship within the context. By doing so the purpose would be to create 
meaningful employment opportunities that would in turn create additional income for the 
context, but also create jobs. This endeavor has the potential to have a transformative 
impact on the community in which we are located. We are helping to address the 
excessive rate of unemployment, by training individuals to participate in creating their 
own employment opportunities. This endeavor seeks to empower a disempowered 
community through economic development. This in itself is a form of much needed 
social justice in a community that has been disenfranchised many years ago. This 
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community has been disenfranchised and disempowered for so long that it has become 
generational. The notion of economic development is one of the most prevalent and 
persistent forces of the developed world. Social justice is defined as promoting a just 
society by challenging injustice where ever it may exist. It exists “when all people share 
a common humanity and therefore have a right to equitable treatment, support for their 
human rights, and a fair allocation of community resources. ”17 This is an opportunity to 
create additional streams of income that has a positive benefit to the church by creating 
opportunities to do and fund additional ministries by the church. This directly impacts 
the church and the community church, the participants, and the community at large. This 
is significant in that senior citizens make up a substantial percentage of the population 
and despite the current administrations initiatives to address some of their issues; this is a 
population that is drastically underserved, is Presently there are only two assisted living 
facilities located in Newark, NJ. Of those two facilities only one is dedicated to the care 
of seniors who require some distance living in their own, but do not need the round the 
clock care provided by confinement to a nursing home. The second assisted living facility 
in Newark, NJ is not dedicated to senior citizens, but is designed as a special care facility 
for people living with AIDS. We believe that this is a unique opportunity to meet the 
needs of a portion of the senior population as well as create employment opportunities as 
well as an alternate income stream that will help the context fund ministries that will 
continue to impact the community. There are so many churches that are struggling 


17 Michael Woolcock, “Social Capital and Economic Development: Toward a Theoretical 
Synthesis and Policy Framework,” Theory and Society 27, no. 2 (April 1998): 151-208, accessed September 
27, 2016, http://www.davidmlast.net/POE320201 l/9_files/Woolcock,%20social%capital,%202000.pdf. 

is Ras J. Bar, “State of the City 2015 Report,” City of Newark, NJ, accessed December 14, 

2016, http://www.ci.newark.nj.us. 
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financially to stay afloat and because of that, these churches do not have the opportunity 
to focus on ministry. Economic times are tough not just for churches, but for individuals 
as well. As the church we can no longer expect to raise funds in the same ways that the 
church has traditionally used. Tithes and offerings and selling chicken dinners generally 
do not stretch far enough to support the church and to fund ministry projects. More 
income will allow more ministries to be done to serve the people in our communities both 
in and out of the church. Additionally, empowering people creates more opportunities to 
do ministry as well. 

Tithes and offerings and selling chicken dinners generally do not stretch far 
enough to support the church and to fund ministry projects. More income will allow 
more ministries to be done to serve the people in our communities both in and out of the 
church. It is with this realization that so much works needs to be done, but my church 
like many other churches cannot support even basic church operations with only tithes 
and offerings. An analysis of the expenses and operating budget reveal that our local 
church has operated at a deficit for at least the last ten years. In discussing budgeting and 
financial management with various colleagues and pastors that cross denominational 
lines, a lot of churches are in the exact same situation. Accordingly, there is no money to 
do ministry outside the four walls of the church. 

I recognize in my Spiritual Autobiography that I have spent much of my life 
trying to help improve the quality of life for many. While in my personal relationships it 
has often been a very frustrating mission, I thank God everyday for placing in a charge in 
a community that is pregnant with possibility. The idea is to use my doctoral project 
along with the skills and contacts to be developed, to combine my law degree and my 
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theological degrees to develop a model that can be used to develop alternate streams of 
income in an effort to create holistic ministries that meet the needs of the communities in 
which we are assigned. 

It is my hope and my prayer that this doctoral project will allow me to further 
develop these concepts into a concrete model that will be adaptable to various types of 
contexts located in urban areas. 



CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL LOUNDATIONS 


In developing the biblical foundation for this project which seeks to develop a 
economic business model for the church in a way that allows the context to create not 
only an alternate income stream, but meaningful employment opportunities as well and to 
do so in a meaningful way. It is the objective of the project to create opportunities that 
will ultimately have a transformative impact on the community surrounding the context. 
This model envisions the establishment of a non-profit entity that will work in 
conjunction with the church. The entity is called the Allen Village Community 
Community Development Corporation. It is my vision that the Allen Village will be 
comprised of a six block area and that the “Village” will consist of businesses, housing, 
educational and employment opportunities for its residents. A suitable title for this 
project is “Bloom Where You Are Planted: Transforming Your Community One Block at 
a Time.” This is significant in part because the context of the project is a pastoral 
assignment given in annual appointments. For the biblical foundation an Old Testament 
and a New Testament scripture has been selected, Nehemiah 2:1-5 and James 2:14-19. 
Both the Old Testament as well as the New Testament scriptures emphasize that it is 
written in the word of God that ministry must entail works that have a substantial impact 
on improving the lives of those living in the community according to the location of the 
context. 
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The Old Testament scripture Nehemiah 2:1-5 states, 

In the month of Nisan in the twentieth year of King Artaxerxes, 
when wine was brought for him, I took the wine and gave it to the king. I had not 
been sad in his presence before, so the king asked me, “Why does your face look 
so sad when you are not ill? The can be nothing but sadness of heart.” I was very 
much afraid, but I said to the king, “May the king live forever! Why should my 
face not look sad when the city where my ancestors are buried lies in mins, and 
it's gates have been destroyed by lire?” The king said to me, “What is it you 
want?” Then I prayed to the God of heaven, and I answered the king, “If it 
pleases the king and if your servant has found favor in his sight, let him send me 
to the city where my ancestors are buried so that I can rebuild it. 

The purpose of this chapter is to provide an exegetical analysis, which examines how 

early congregations, even the survivors of captivity, that lasted more than seventy years 

still had a heart and a mind to rebuild their community. The text will show that these 

survivors had a heart and a mind to build, to give and to support the efforts and activities 

necessary to rebuild what had previously been torn down, destroyed or neglected. Many 

churches today read and preach Nehemiah without giving it real context to our modem 

day society. Often times we fail to evaluate their actual and literal meaning about the 

work necessary and the attendant motivation behind it. It is critical in this day and age 

that we strive to understand exactly how the law was applied in the past to truly know 

how we can apply it to daily living and situations. Unfortunately, many in the church 

today are seemingly confused about what ministry actually means. A number of 

Christians seem to be content with simply attending church on Sunday and Bible study on 

Wednesday as if that is a fulfillment of their Christian responsibilities. The verses that 

we are about to examine suggest that ministry requires Christians to do more and to give 

more of ourselves. As we evaluate the selected texts it will clearly demonstrate the 


expectations for the work of ministry as contained in both the Old and the New 
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Testament. By gaining this additional understanding, it will assist us in the work 
necessary to be done outside of the walls of the traditional church. 

It is also important to note as we move forward that as we look at and interpret 
scriptures today, we must be mindful that the Bible was not originally written in English, 
nor was it written in entirely one language. Often times this has presented different 
dilemmas over the course of time. Accordingly, it is important to carefully review the 
translation of scriptures to the English language. Some of the more common issues that 
present themselves involve the differences among the manuscripts and the early copying 
of them, all of which was done by hand. It is difficult sometimes to determine the precise 
definition of words that were translated from Greek and Hebrew to English. There is also 
difficulty at times within Hebrew and Greek texts and other stylistic problems. One must 
keep these issues in mind when doing an analysis of scripture in the Bible. 1 

We will be using a variety of sources including multiple translations of the Bible, 
with the New Revised Standard being the one primarily relied upon. Secondary sources 
will include scholarly journals, online articles data and historical documents. These 
sources help to provide a more detailed analysis and interpretation of our texts. The 
context of the texts found in Nehemiah 2:1-5 and James 2:14-19 will be critically 
analyzed in its literary context. The words contained in the cited verses will be 
considered in conjunction with the meaning found in the entire Books of Nehemiah and 
the Letter attributed to James. We will also be looking at the cited passages in their 
historical context as well as exploring the cultural, political and social aspects at the time 

i Bruce Metzger, “Persistent Problems Confronting Bible Translators,” Biblical Studies.org, 
accessed October 25, 2016, 

https://faculty.gordon.edu/hu/bi/ted_hildebrandt/new_testament_greek/text/metzg er- 
translationproblems03-bs.pdf. 
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it was written as compared to our present day reality. This will assist in our 
understanding of the way we can and should interpret the scriptures between the time that 
they were written and now. 

Nehemiah held the important position of cupbearer to the king of Persia in the 
mid-fifth century B.C. during the reign of Artaxeres I (465-424 B.C. A revolt broke out in 
Egypt in 460 B.C. That took approximately five years to put down. Megabyzus, a satrap 
north of Mesopotamia, also rebelled in 448 B.C. because this was a very turbulent period 
in the life of the empire. Because of this we can reasonably surmise that the Persians 
were willing to ally themselves with a number of minority groups within the empire such 
as the Jews. It is thus a plausible explanation to why Jews such as Nehemiah held such a 
high position within the empire in the middle of the fifth century B.C .2 The Hebrew 
month of Nisan corresponds to our mid-March to mid-April. Nisan brought early rains as 
well as the barley and flax harvests. Nisan was a month name borrowed from the 
Babylonians during the Jewish captivity Abib had been the previous name of the month .3 
In our Old Testament it is important to note that there were three different Persian kings 
named Artaxeres. The one discussed in the second chapter of Nehemiah is most likely 
the successor of Xerxes I, Artexeres I (r. 465-424 B.C.) Outside of scripture there is very 
little historical documentation that gives much information about him. The Greek 
historic described a taxation list and some poor economic policies that occurred during 
this king’s reign. The Greek city-states fresh from their victories against the Persians at 


2 John Walton, Victor H. Matthews, and Mark W. Chavalas, The IVP Bible Background 
Commentary (Downers Grove, IL: Old Testament Intervarsity Press, 2000). 

3 Nehemia Gordon, “What is Abib?” This is Your Bible, accessed October 15, 2015, 
https://www.thisisyourbible.com. 
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Salamis and Plataea (480-479 B.C.), used every occasion to undermine Persian authority 
in the Near East. Thus Artaxeres endured two revolts during his reign. 

He was however, able to rule for forty years.4 In Persia reliefs courtiers are often 
portrayed with their hands shielding their mouths so as not to offend the king by 
breathing on him. Whether this represents Heath's consciousness, the prevalence of bad 
breath or simply extreme deference is simply unknown. As a result of this practice, facial 
expressions would be masked. It would have been expected that the joy of being in the 
king’s service.5 In the Persian culture family ties were of supreme importance. The 
living inhabitants of a family were not just expected, but were required to pay strict 
attention to the preservation of the remains of family member who had passed on. In the 
ancient culture this entailed performing ritual acts to ensure the maintenance of the dead. 
In Israel the bones of the dead were preserved. It was apparently thought that they did 
have a conscious existence on death. Hence Joseph implored his family to return his 
bones to Canaan when they left Egypt, and Nehemiah was concerned about maintaining 
the tombs of his fathers.6 

The Book of Nehemiah is, in the main a personal narrative, containing an account 
of Nehemiah himself, and of the activities that he was involved. The Book of Nehemiah 


4 Paul Cartledge, “Herodotus: A Historian for All Time,” History Today, October 2013, accessed 
November 29, 2016, http://www.historytoday.com/Paul-Cartledge/Herodotus-historian-all-time. 

5 “The Dangerous Job of Being a Cupbearer,” Bible Study Tools, August 21, 2015, accessed 
November 29, 2016, http://www.biblestudytools.com/bible-study/topical-studies/the-dangerous-job-of- 
being-a-cupbearer.html. 


6 Walton, Matthews, and Chavalas, The IVP Bible Background Commentary, 473. 
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is considered by many to be a natural sequel to the Book of Erza, with which it has 

always been united in the Jewish canon, though recognized as a part of the book.7 

The principal object of the writer is to describe the circumstances that led to the 

rebuilding of the wall in Jerusalem in B.C. 444, and its dedication some years later, with 

great pomp and ceremony. Nehemiah is an excellent example to be studied. Nehemiah’s 

character is sufficiently clear from his writings. 

He resembled Erza in his fiery zeal, in his active spirit of enterprise, and in the 
piety of his life: but he was of a bluffer and a fiercer mood; he had less patience 
with transgressors; he was a man of action rather than a man of thought, and more 
inclined to use force than persuasion. His practical sagacity and high courage 
were very markedly shown in the arrangements by which he carried through the 
rebuilding of the wall, and bulked the cunning plans of the “adversaries.” The 
piety of his heart, his deeply religious spirit, and constant sense of communion 
with and absolute dependence on God are strikingly exhibited.”s 

The chapter begins with a chronological note that seems to show us that approximately 

four months had elapsed from the time that Nehemiah heard the report that the home of 

his ancestors in Jerusalem was in ruins until his opportunity to speak to the king. During 

that time Nehemiah was so heavily burdened by the devastating news that he wept, 

mourned, fasted and prayed for God to do something about grievous situation in 

Jerusalem. This is nearly four months after Nehemiah learned the desolate and ruinous 

state of Jerusalem. There has been much written about the polished and graceful manner 

in which the cupbearers of Median, and consequently the Persian, monarchs performed 

their duty of presenting wine to their royal master. Having washed the cup in the king’s 

presence and poured into their left hand a little bit of the wine, which they drank in his 


7 Glenda Abramson, Samuel Leiter, and Chaim Rabin, “The Hebrew Canon,” Britannica.com, 
accessed November 29, 2016, http://www.britannica.com/art/Hebrew-literature. 

8 Ewald Heinrich, “The History of Israel,” Achieve.org, accessed October 6, 2016, 
http://achieve.org/details/historyoflsrael01ewal. 
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presence, they then handed him the cup to him, not grasped, but lightly held with the tips 
of their fingers. This description has received some curious illustrations from the 
monuments of Assyria and Persia, on which the cupbearers are frequently represented in 
the act of handing wine to the king.9 

It is interesting to note that compared with some of the other men named in the 
Bible whom God used for various purposes, four months seemed like a pretty short wait. 
For instance Abraham waited over twenty-five years for God to give him Isaac. Joseph 
spent a great deal of time as Potiphar’s slave and then spent an additional two years in 
prison before God elevated him to be the second in command under Pharaoh. The Nation 
of Israel was enslaved for 400 years in Egypt. Moses spent an additional forty years in 
the desert before God used him to bring the Israelites out. Then the nation spent forty 
more years in the wilderness. Another well known man in the Bible, David spent many 
years running from King Saul before God elevated him to his rightful position as King. 
The Apostle Paul spent three years alone in Arabia and even more years in obscurity 
before God began to use him in a more significant manner. 

To understand his position, in the Old Testament text Nehemiah was primarily in 
charge of serving wine to the king. He was the king’s cupbearer and was extremely close 
to the king. The king feared intrigue and the possibility of poisoned food and the 
cupbearer was required to be a man of irreproachable loyalty and one capable of winning 
the king’s complete confidence. 10 The position of cupbearer was an extremely important 
position especially for a Jewish person, who was a member of a subjugated people. 

9 “The Dangerous Job,” Bible Study Tools, accessed November 29, 2016, 
http://www.biblestudytools.com/bible-study/topical-studies/the-dangerous-job-of-being-a-cupbearer.html. 

10 Encyclopedia Judaica, “Everything You Need to Know from Anti-Semitism to Zionism,” 
Ancient Jewish History, accessed January 29, 2016, http://www.jewishvirtuallibrary.org. 
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Nehemiah was a member of a group of people who had been defeated in battle and taken 
into captivity. Historically, it was during the reign of Babylon King Nebuchadnezzar had 
conquered Jerusalem, smashed down its walls, destroyed the Temple of the Lord, stole 
the Ark of the Covenant and all the treasures that belonged to the Jewish people. Then 
King Nebuchadnezzar deported all of the people to Babylonia. This truly represented a 
major disaster for the Jewish nation. However, it is interested to note that once they 
settled down, even in captivity, the people began to thrive. In Babylonia, the majority of 
the Jewish people actually lived in what could be described as peace and tranquility. 

Even after the Babylonia Empire was defeated by Darius the Persian King, the Jewish 
people continued to live in peace under his rule. When the power in Babylonia shifted 
again under King Artaxerxes, Nehemiah was born during the captivity and had risen to 
the present position of being cupbearer to the king.n It was while residing in the king’s 
court, Nehemiah received a visit from one of his brothers, who was accompanied by a 
few men from Judah. This is when Nehemiah upon inquiring of the state of the Jews 
received the disturbing news found in our text. Nehemiah learned that the walls had been 
broken down and its gates had been burned with fire. Upon hearing this distressing news, 
the text tells us “when he heard these things, he sat down and wept and for some days he 
mourned and fasted before God.” 

Nehemiah did not and could not forget that he was an Israelite regardless of his 
actual place of birth. According to the account that he gives, the Holy seed was 
miserably trampled on and abused, in great affliction and reproach, insulted upon all 
occasions by their neighbors and filled with the scorning of those that were at ease. The 

11 Norman L. Geisler, A Popular Survey of the Old Testament (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Book 
House, 1977). 
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holy city was exposed and in ruins. The walls of Jerusalem were still broken down and 
the gates were as the Chaldean people left them and that was in ruins. 12 In Matthew 
Henry’s Commentary, he also goes on to state that this made the condition of the 
inhabitants both very despicable under the abiding marks of slavery, poverty and very 
dangerous for them as their enemies, when they pleased could make an easy prey of 
them. Nehemiah wept and mourned. It was not only when he heard the news, but also his 
grief continued prompting him to fast and pray. He fasted and prayed, not in public, but 
before the God of heaven, who sees in secret, and will reward openly. Nehemiah is an 
example of a man who prayed without ceasing. The Greek words translated “pray 
without ceasing” “adialeiptoes ” which does not mean without any break because would 
have been literally impossible. It means that it is something that we return to over and 
over or continuous action. I believe this is an example of Nehemiah not only praying to 
God, but also waiting on God to answer before he took any action. 

The Jewish tradition generally identified Nehemiah as the primary author of this 
historical book and much of this book is written from the first person perspective. Many 
biblical scholars believe that the Book of Nehemiah is actually a sequel to the Book of 
Erza and some biblical scholars believe that Nehemiah and Erza was originally one book. 
Although both Nehemiah and Erza both return to Jerusalem after a period of captivity 
spanning seventy years, each was tasked with a different purpose. Erza led the spiritual 
revival of his people while Nehemiah recorded the reconstruction of the wall. 


12 Matthew Henry, “Matthew Henry Nehemiah Concise Commentary on the Whole Bible 
(Complete),” Bible Study Tools, accessed October 1, 2015, 
http://www.biblestudytools.com/commentaries/Matthew-Henry-complete/. 
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It is also worthy to note that the events that take place in Nehemiah occur during 
the month of Nisan. Nisan is the first month of the year on the Jewish calendar according 
to Jewish reckoning and it is the seventh month of the civil year, usually falling between 
March and April. This is significant because it brings to mind the concept of a fresh start 
or new beginning. Nehemiah through prayer and fasting in essence is establishing a new 
covenant between the survivors of the captivity and God. It was evident in Nehemiah’s 
demeanor that he was truly impacted by what he had heard about the condition of the city 
of his ancestors. He was impacted so much so that even the king noticed the change in 
his countenance. It is safe to presume that even though Nehemiah was a servant of the 
king, he was still held in high esteem by the king. Generally, one did not approach the 
king without being invited to do so. Nehemiah was emboldened in his mission because 
our text tells us that he first prayed to God. When Nehemiah is in the presence of the 
king, it was the king who initially noticed that Nehemiah was sad in his countenance. The 
act of being sad in the king’s presence would be in itself a breach of the protocol. Kings 
only liked to be surrounded by happy people. Being sad in the king’s presence could 
have cause Nehemiah to lose his job or even his life. The idea was that the king was such 
a wonderful person that just being in his presence was supposed to make one forget all of 
their problems. Nehemiah looking sad could have been taken as a terrible insult to the 
king. On the particular day when Nehemiah was in the presence of the king, he 
inadvertently let his sorrow over Jerusalem show on his face. This in turn lead the king 
to question Nehemiah about his sorrow. The gravity of this situation is seen in that the 
text in Nehemiah 2:2 says that, “he was very much afraid.” It is equally important to 
understand the personality of Nehemiah. Warren W. Wiersbe in his book Be Determined 
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described “Nehemiah was the kind of person who cared. He cared about the traditions of 
the past and the needs of the present. He cared about the hopes of the future. He cared 
about his heritage, his ancestral city, and he cared about the glory of God. ”13 When 
Nehemiah realized that the king had picked up on his sadness, he also understood that the 
king took it very seriously. Nehemiah knew that he was going to the king for something 
that was very important. There was a lot riding on what would happen with respect to his 
response to the king’s question. 

Nehemiah also implicitly understood that it was not his place to try to change the 
king’s heart. We know according to the text that Nehemiah prayed and left it up to God. 
Nehemiah’s response to the king was intentional. “May the king live forever! Why 
should my face not look sad, when the place of my fathers’ tombs, lies in ruins and its 
gates are burned with fire?” It is not unreasonable to believe that Nehemiah had probably 
said this many times before. This could be considered a motto among professional 
cupbearers; since they tasted the wine and food before the king did, it would be only 
natural to wish the king a good, long life. No one had to tell the king that this was a 
disgraceful state of affairs. The king would naturally sympathize with Nehemiah's 
concern for the dignity, safety and well being of his people. We see the intentionality of 
Nehemiah with his use of great tact, because he talks of his concern without specifically 
mentioning the name of the city. 

Additionally, the king would naturally have a bad association simply with the 
name “Jerusalem.” The king knew from history that Jerusalem was a city that had been 


13 Warren Wiersbe, Be Determined (Colorado Springs, CO: David C. Cook, 2009), 56. 
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rebellious against the Persians and resistant to their rule. 14 Nehemiah ensures that the 
sympathy of the king on his side before he reveals the name of the beloved city of his 
ancestors. The text also shows that Nehemiah was doing a lot of advance thinking and 
planning for the task that he believed lied ahead. Nehemiah was able when asked to give 
the king a definite time for his journey. We learn that not only did he give the king a 
definite time in chapter two, he also laid out some definite requests that indicated he had 
been doing some careful planning. Nehemiah shows us the biblical balance of waiting on 
God in prayer, but also shows us the importance of thinking and planning on what he 
would do when God opened the door. 

Even today, knowing one’s history is critically important. In fact there is a 
familiar quote by George Santoyana that states, “Those who cannot remember their 
history are condemned to repeat it. ”15 Additionally, it is important to note that in 
Nehemiah’s dialogue with the king, he emphasized that the graves of his ancestors were 
being destroyed. Nehemiah had to know that the king would be empathetic to his request 
knowing how Persians felt about the sanctity of death and burial. In the book The Books 
of History, James E. Smith talks about Persian culture and their customs and concerns 
regarding their dearly departed ancestors. Additionally, Nehemiah relates to King 
Artaxerxes that the walls of the city were also destroyed. In ancient civilizations a city 
without walls would be totally unprotected from other tribes, clans and armies. Without 
walls there would be no defense against their natural enemies. Jerusalem is the city of 
God. This is the place where the survivors returned. Accordingly, it is significant that 

14 Yosef Eisen, “Under Babylonian and Persian Rule,” Chabad.org, accessed October 17, 2016, 
http: //www. c hab ad. org. 

15 George Santoyana, “George Santoyana Biography,” Wikiquote, accessed December 5, 2016, 
http://wikiquote.org/wiki/George_Santoyana. 
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God placed it upon Nehemiah’s heart to go to the land of his forefathers and to help 
rebuild the walls. Nehemiah observed with his own eyes what had been reported to him 
and what God called him to address. Nehemiah knew that he had to address the extent of 
the damage and the fear, the poverty and the insecurity that would be created by the 
broken walls and what it meant in the lives of the people. I would suggest that the 
modern Christian reader look at the figurative walls in the life of people who have 
historically been systemically disenfranchised. We must never forget that there are some 
among us who are desperately hurting or who are trapped in a negative cycle. They may 
want to get out, it they do not know where or how to begin. Some feel like they are on 
the outside of society looking in. In this instance, walls can be symbolic for rebuilding 
whatever is broken to ensure that there is a strong protected community. "Protecting" the 
city according to Webster’s Dictionary, means to save, safeguard, preserve, defend, 
shield, insulate, hedge and shelter. 16 Although ultimately this is a brick and mortar 
project, social justice dictates this issue is about so much more than bricks and mortar. 
This is about a movement toward social justice. This is about removing a condition of 
shame, fear, poverty and insecurity among God’s people. 


New Testament 

The New Testament scripture James 2:14-18 reads as follows: 

What good is it, my brothers and sisters, if someone claims to have faith but has 
no deeds? Can such faith save them? Suppose a brother or a sister is without 
clothes and daily food. If one of you says to them, “Go in peace' keep warm and 
well fed,” but does nothing about their physical needs, what good is it? In the 
same way, faith by itself, if it is not accompanied by action. But someone will 
say, “You have faith' I have deeds.” Show me your faith without deeds, and I 
will show you my faith by my deeds. 


16 Merriam-Webster’s Dictionary, s.v. “Protecting” (Springfield, MA: Merriam-Webster, 2008). 
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While it is still unsettled as to which James is the author of this epistle, whether it was 
James, son of Zebedee or James, son of Alphaeus or James, brother of the Lord, it is 
undisputed as to the position that he held in the Church of Jerusalem. For James’ 
position consistency through the Acts of the Apostles appears as that of Bishop of the 
Church of Jerusalem. This appears to be one of the few samples of diocese an 
episcopacy before the closing years of the apostolic age. The earliest reference to James 
in their capacity is found in Acts 12:17. While it is difficult to pinpoint exactly when 
this epistle was written the terminus and quern is definitely fixed by the death of James in 
C.E. 62. It believed by some that the Epistle is one of the earliest of the New Testament 
writings. With this accords its position (so far as the Epistles are concerned) in the oldest 
manuscripts, in which, the Catholic Epistles precede those of St. Paul.i7 
According to Dean Stanley, 

Whether it be or not be the earliest in time, which, however, there is much reason 
to believe, it’s certainly the earliest in spirit. It belongs, if not to an age, at least to 
a mind, which knew nothing of the contest which shook the whole Christian 
society to its very foundation in the time of St. Paul; not only is the Gentile 
Christian completely out of sight, but the distinction between Jew and Christian is 
itself not yet brought into view; both are equally addressed in the Epistle as 
belonging to the twelve tribes scattered abroad; it passes at once from rebuking 
the unbelieving Jews of the higher orders to console the believing Jews of the 
lower orders.; the Christian assembly is still spoken of under the name 
'Synagogue,.' the whole science in short, is that which appears in the Acts of the 
Apostles....And as in these outward circumstances, so also in its inward spirit, this 
epistle exactly coincides with the character of him in whom the Jew and Christian 
throughout his whole life were indistinguishable blended together.is 


17 Dwight M. Pratt, ‘‘The Catholic Epistles,” Biblical Training, accessed October 28, 2016, 
http: //www. biblical train ing. org. 

is Arthur Penrhyn Stanley, “The Catholic Epistles and Revelation,” Google Books, accessed 
November 22, 2016, http://books.google.com. 
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The authorship of this letter of James is one that has provoked much debate among 
biblical scholars. This is a short letter consisting of only five chapters. Scholars state 
that this letter was written by James who was a half-brother to our Lord Jesus and also 
served as chief elder in Jerusalem during the first generation of Christianity. It is widely 
believed that James was writing to a group of primarily Jewish Christian 
congregations near Syria. This letter brings together the twin ideals of correct belief 
equals correct behavior. Accordingly, a personal relationship with Jesus was required 
along with doing ministry as Jesus commanded in the Gospel of Matthew in the twenty- 
fifth chapter. Further, the quest of social justice for those who are marginalized in 
society was absolutely essential in the quest to do ministry according to the instructions of 
Jesus. The question rose in this short but powerful letter touches upon several different 
themes. The initial question in this chapter is “What good is it?” and the rest of the 
passage deals with whether faith without works is dead. This question sparks an age-old 
debate can good works alone bring one salvation? 

The Epistle of James seems to take the position that if and when you have a 
relationship with Jesus Christ you cannot sit idly by when you see someone that in need. 
The act of doing good works then becomes a test of your faith. Although it may seem so 
to some, this is not quite the opposite of the theology of the Apostle Paul that declares 
that good works cannot give you salvation. The Pauline perspective states that the only 
way to salvation is through God’s unmerited grace. In the apostolic age, Paul 
encountered many people who made their good works everything, but these same people 
neglected their faith. This is a text that is extremely relevant for the twentieth century 
church. Like so many today, the Jewish Christians to whom James was addressing are 
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caught up in their material possessions namely, they are idolized to get economic 
prosperity. Further their desire for material wealth has prevented them from caring for 
the more practical needs of others who are less fortunate. The method of James’s appeal 
in our text is to arouse acts of mercy from those individuals who know and are cognizant 
of the fact that they have already received God’s mercy. James does not simply question 
the fact that his readers are in deed true Christians, but he appeals to them based on the 
reality of their new birth in Christ. 

Conversely, James encountered many others who made their faith everything, but 
neglected doing any good works. Accordingly, action must accompany faith or one’s 
faith is dead. A specific example of good works is giving clothes and food to a fellow 
Christian who is without. In the text, James questions how many people who claim to be 
people of faith and perhaps even claim membership in a particular church, but still they 
do not pray, they do not lead by example nor do they instruct their children in the way 
they should go. These same people don’t suffer any real sacrifice in their lives. They do 
not evangelize or attempt in any way to bring more souls to Christ. James further tells us 
that a faith that does not fill one’s heart with a love for God and which does not produce 
practical sympathy toward one’s fellow man, is a spurious, worthless, bastard faith. Such 
a faith not only leaves their possessor unsaved, but also increases the moral deterioration 
which shall make him the longer the less worth saving. This Epistle goes on further to 
say that it is the bitterest mockery for a man who himself is living in ease and comfort to 
say to his shivering starving brother, when he sends him away empty-handed, “Depart in 
peace; do not give way to despondency; God has said he myself will pray for you.”19 

19 Joseph S. Excellent, Henry Donald, and Maurice Spence-Jones, The Pulpit Commentary 
(Harrington, DE: Delmarva Publication, 2009), 15. 
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Sentimental professions of sympathy that have no outcome of practical help do 
not “profit” either person. They tempt the destitute man to become a misanthrope; and 
they ruin the moral health of the false sympathizer (1 John 3:16-18). Mere lip charity is 
not true charity; and a professed faith is palpably barren of good works is “dead in itself.” 
A direct challenge is presented as offered by a true and consistent believer. James defies 
the professing Christian who divorces faith from practice, to exhibit his faith apart from 
works. He says in effect, ‘A believer is to let his light shine.’ 

There are several different perspectives that arise from the text. First James is 
teaching that speaking faith without actually doing so, our faith cannot meet the practical 
realities of those in need. We see this clearly illustrated in James 2:16 by a brother or 
sister who is without clothing, in need of daily food. James continues, “and one of you 
says to them, ‘Depart in peace, be warmed and filled,’ but you do not give them the 
things that are need for the body, what does it profit?” (James 2:15). Seeing a fellow 
Christian in need of food and clothing, this believer says to the one who is destitute, “Go, 
and may you be well cared for.” “What good is that?” James replied. The point is that 
faith by itself, without works cannot meet the practical needs of a person. Faith cannot 
do that but deeds can. Another perspective is that by its very nature faith is invisible, but 
it can be seen through good works. It cannot be concluded by this that good works must 
be present for true faith to exist. Nevertheless, works can make visible to other people 
the faith that is visible only to God. An imaginary opponent challenges James by saying, 
“You can’t see faith. Show me, even though I know you can’t.” James responds by 


declaring, 
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Indeed you can see faith! You can see how Abraham trusted God when he offered 
Isaac on the altar as a sacrifice to God. His faith and his works were cooperating 
so that his faith became visible through his works. Another perspective in the text 
is that when good works are added to our faith, our faith in Christ is matured. 

This is exactly the experience of Abraham. Do you see that faith was working 
together with his works, and by faith was made perfect. Abraham’s faith was 
matured when he added works to it. 20 

Certainly James is not suggesting that Abraham’s work of offering his son Isaac in 
sacrifice proved his faith was genuine, but when he offered, Hebrews (11:17-19) that he 
believed God would resurrect his son from the dead .21 As a result his faith was matured. 

In the text when closely examined, there is a true analogy of what faith must do in 
the life of the believer. James clearly espouses the notion that what it takes to save us 
must by extension change us. By comparison, James also tells us in the Gospel of 
Matthew “By their fruits you shall know them,” (Mat.7:16). So then, true works are in 
evidence to all of the true faith from which they can spring and conversely, a lack of 
works is sure proof of a lack of faith. 

A complete word study of the original text as translates from the Greek entails a 
discussion of the question in James 2:14, what does it profits my brothers and sisters, if 
someone claims to have faith, but does not have works. It is also important to note that 
James does not use a standard gender inclusive “brother” but intentionally uses the words 
for both “brother” and “sister.” We can presume that the highlighted “sister” was used 
because women often comprised as the more desperately needy and were more often 
overlooked in his society, especially when they lacked provision and protection by a 
father or husband. James may have also wanted to be sure that no one mistook this 


20 Zane C. Hodges, The Gospel Under Siege: Faith and Works in Tension (Dallas, TX: Redencion 
Viva, 1992), 34. 


21 Hodges, The Gospel Under Siege, 34-35. 
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example for anything less than wholly inclusive. Further the use of the term “naked” 
frequently implies having no clothes at all, but it can also refer to someone who is poorly 
clad, having perhaps an undergarment or one set of clothes that are threadbare and useless 
against any bad weather. 22 The present participle “lacking” may be the sign that this 
believer suffers consistently in this respect. In the expression “daily food,” we hear an 
echo of the Lord’s Prayer “give us this day our daily bread” (Matt. 6:11). God’s normal 
way of fulfilling this petition is through his people as they share with those in need, so the 
scandal of this example proves even more shocking. 23 A further study of the translation 
of this text shows us James 2:16.. .and someone of you should say to them, “Go in peace, 
be warmed and filled,” but you do not give them anything for their bodily needs, what is 
the profit? James now completes his example of the destitute fellow Christian. 

Rhetorically, he returns to his original question asked in verse fourteen, showing 
this inadequate response to a person’s need to be an illustration of faith workout works. 
The “faith” part is incorporated by the fact that the main character of the verse is 
“someone of you,” a member of the congregations to whom the letter was originally 
written. James seems to picture this person giving a pat, stock answer to the destitute 
individual of verse fifteen recognizing and verbally acknowledging the desperate need, 
but then not doing anything to help alleviate the situation. The expression “go in peace” 
was a common way of saying “good-bye” and depicts the end of the conversation. In 
effect, the believer confronted with the needy brother or sister pronounces a blessing on 
the poor person. They clearly show they understand the need by declaring, “be warm and 

22 James Hardy Ropes, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Epistle of James 
(Charleston, SC: BilioBazaar Publishing, 1916). 

23 Patrick J. Hartin, “Has God Not Chosen the Poor?,” The Society of Biblical Literature 122, no. 1 
(Spring 2003): 169-170. 
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filled,” but there appears to be an extreme contrast between their words and their 
inaction. These two verbs are either middle (“warm yourselves and fill yourselves”) or 
passive (“be warmed and be filled”). If middle the insult to the poor person becomes all 
the more outrageous. 24 If passive, the person truly gave it any thought, how did they 
think the poor person would receive any aid? 

Sophie Laws in The Epistle of James suggests that “the use of the passive to 
express hope should further be understood as a reverential periphrasis: the hope is not 
simply that somehow or other these wants will be supplied, but that God will supply 
them. The reality is that it is not the form of the statement that is reprehensible, but the 
reality that its functioning is a religious cover for the failure to act. ”25 This reality seems 
to be what is disturbing to James, as the more well to do believer does not take of the 
physical needs of the other despite all their spoken good wishes. The neuter plural for 
“needs refers to the necessary things or the things that a person needs in order to survive. 
In the book An Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament on James by Craig L. 
Blomberg and Mariam J. Kamell, the discussion continues in more detail to ponder the 
question whether the futility of faith without works is referring to the entire process that 
begins with the initial faith in Christ and climaxes in heavenly glorification. 26 James is 
clear that a faith that does not bring about a changed life is lifeless and useless. Peter 
Davids in The Epistle of Janies summarizes it nicely that a faith which is purely doctrinal 


24 D. Edmond Hiebert, The Epistle of James (Chicago, IL: Moody Press, 1984). 

25 Sophie Laws, The Epistle of James (Ada, MI: Baker Publishing, 1993), 78. 

26 Craig L. Blomberg and Mariam J. Kamell, An Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament 
(Ada, MI: Baker Publishing, 2010), 89. 
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and does not result in pious action (i.e. Charity) is a dead, sham and totally useless for 
salvation. 27 

As we examine the text more closely, it is interesting to note that the issue of true 
and false faith does not appear anywhere in either the introduction or in the conclusion of 
Paul’s letter. Nor does the introduction itself concern itself with the conception that true 
faith results in consistent good works. There are many objections to the concept as 
outlined by James centers on the concept of any justification by works. The question is 
often asked, is James implying that if someone is truly justified by faith, will he do good 
works. Appeal may be made to verse twenty-four for support, “You see that a person is 
justified by what he does and not by faith alone.” In response to this objection, it may be 
helpful to discover that throughout scripture, justification means, “to be declared 
righteous,” but there are three types of justification in the Bible. 

First, there was a justification by faith alone, which is a justification before God. 
Paul is clear in teaching that justification by faith is in the sight of God (Rom. 3:20 and 
4:2). The good Nya of the gospel is that at the absolute first moment of faith, the new 
believer is forensically declared to be just as righteous as Christ is righteous. A second 
kind of justification is works or faith and works before God. That kind of justification is 
always presented in scripture as heresy as evident by Paul’s discussions in Romans and 
Galatians (Rom 3:20, 28; 4:2; Gal 2:16; 3:2,10). But a third kind of justification in the 
scriptures is a justification by works. James specifically mentions the phrase “justified by 
works” three times (2:21, 25, 2). Justification by works is in the sight of people not God. 

Another term of note that James discusses in his epistle is “dead faith.” The only 
definition that James offers is that a dead faith is a faith that “does not have works” and is 


27 Peter Davids, The Epistle of James (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans Publishing, 2013), 53. 
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“by itself.” For Paul, that is the very faith that brings justification before God. 
Evangelicals have been content to interpret dead faith as a false faith. James has implied 
that the uselessness of one’s faith without works calls into question its benefit. James, 
however, does not insinuate that faith without works cannot give eternal life. His interest 
resides in pragmatic matters. He has prepared for the thought of a useless, dead faith. 
James is declaring that religious devotion that does not act mercifully to the needy or 
does not speak mercifully to others is devotion that is truly impartial. 

The comparison in these verses is very obvious and striking. The overriding 
sense is that faith in itself, without the acts that respond to it, and to which it should 
naturally prompt, is as cold and heartless and unmeaning and useless. As it would be to 
say to one who is destitute of the necessities of life, depart in peace. In and of itself 
considered, might seem to have something that is good but it would answer not of the 
purposes of faith unless it should prompt some type of action. In the case who was 
hungry or naked, what he wanted or needed was not good wishes or kind words merely, 
but the acts to which good wishes and kind words prompt. Therefore, in religion, what is 
wanted is not merely the abstract state of mind which would be dictated by faith, but the 
life of goodness to which it ought to lead. 

Accordingly, the lessons found in this passage simply stated is that speaking our 
faith without doing our faith cannot and will not meet one’s practical needs. It is very 
easy for us to talk our faith but yet do nothing about it. There are some who are of the 
opinion that if they have talked about it, they have done it. If we talk about “Black Lives 
Matter,” but we take no affirmative action, if we gather in a prayer meeting to simply talk 
about prayer, we think we can actually do something. We talk about evangelism, the 
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poor, the down trodden, the disenfranchised and a myriad of other issues, yet we avoid 
the effort of acting on our faith. The end result is a self-deception about just how well we 
are doing in our dedication to God. 

In examining both the Old Testament and New Testament scriptures, there is a 
correlation as each one is closely tied to both the need and compulsion, based on their 
relationship with God to do ministry in a way that impacts and ultimately helps improve 
the lives of God’s people. With each example, the people have been marginalized by 
society. In the Old Testament, Nehemiah represented a need to return to the home of his 
ancestors. He went to assist those who survived, as well as those who had returned after 
a long period of captivity. Nehemiah knew about the great history of his people and of 
Jerusalem. Nehemiah did not just want to go to Jerusalem; Nehemiah had to go to 
Jerusalem. It was a call that was placed on his life by God. It is interesting to note that 
Nehemiah was not from Jerusalem nor is there any indication that he had ever been to 
Jerusalem. The important point is that he knew about his history and the greatness and 
glory of his ancestors in Jerusalem. It is the same for society today who have been 
charged to do urban ministry. 

In the words of Rev. Gardner C. Taylor “God knows that the people of Christ 
need to show the world that we care about them in order to get them to care about the 
Lord that we Lord.” We have a responsibility to address the needs of the communities 
where we serve. We cannot expect to give those who are marginalized Jesus and not 
show them by example that Jesus can fully take care of all your needs by providing 
constructive examples of what that means. Ministry if we use the definition that Jesus 
gives us in the Gospel of Matthew includes but is not limited to preaching a prophetic 
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word and feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, visiting the sick, providing jobs to the 
jobless and housing to the homeless. Many times churches are content to be commuter 
churches where congregants have no rational or reasonable to the communities in which 
they worship. In his book Standing on Holy Common Ground , Dr. Lester Agyei McCorn 
states the issue succinctly by stating that, “Many Black churches have become 
indifferent, if not hostile, to the persons who dwell in the very neighborhoods where there 
edifices are located. The church should be a necessary ally and agent of liberation for 
poor, struggling and fractured families. ”28 In a book written by Marvin McMickle 
entitled. Where Have All the Prophets Gone , he stresses the urgency of preaching a 
prophetic word. 

Prophetic preaching shifts the focus of a congregation from what is happening to 
them as a local church to what is happening to us as a society. Prophetic 
preaching then asks the question, “What is the role or the appropriate response of 
our congregation, our association and our denomination to the events that are 
occurring within our society and throughout the world?” Prophetic preaching 
points out those false gods of comfort and a lack of concern and acquiescence in 
the face of evil that can so easily replace the true God of scripture who calls true 
believers to the active pursuit of justice an righteousness for every member of 
society. Prophetic preaching also never allows the community of faith to believe 
that participation in the rituals of religious life can never be an adequate substitute 
for that form of ministry that is designed to uplift the “least of these” in our 
world. 29 

In The Epistle of Janies it is equally clear that people of faith must be genuine and do 
“good works.” “Good works” can be defined as whatever acts are done in furtherance of 
ministering to God’s people in both the spiritual and physical sense. The reality is 
Christians cannot be called people of God and not help God’s people to help themselves. 


28 Lester A. McCorn, Standing on Holy Common Ground (Chicago, IL: MMGI Publishing, 2013), 
24. 


29 Marvin McMickle, Where Have All the Prophets Gone?: Reclaiming Prophetic Preaching in 
America (Cleveland, OH: The Pilgrim Press, 2006), 15. 
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It is important to change the conditions in which people live in the community, it is 
equally important to work on changing the culture from one of reliance on others to self- 
reliance. Finally, this plan is exactly what the founders of the African Methodist Church 
had in mind 200 years ago. As an aside, the church’s mission was geared to help those 
who were previously enslaved. Slavery was legally abolished in 1865, but the sad reality 
is many in our communities are living in conditions not very different from those who 
were enslaved. The times may be different, but we are truly seeing many who are still in 
bondage. It is our hope to help those in a substantial way. 

The object of the project is to develop and implement an economic business 
development model. This plan will ultimately improve the community as well as 
contribute to the growth of the church. In furtherance of this objective we have created 
the Allen Village Community Development Corporation, which is organized as a 
nonprofit 501c (3) organization. The first action of the Allen Village was to open and 
operate a food pantry. The food pantry launched in March 2016 and partnered with the 
Community Food Bank of New Jersey as well as received donations of food from 
congregants. The pantry operates on a weekly basis and services approximately 100 
families per week. It is our plan to eventually secure funding to permanently staff the 
Allen Village. Also included in the first phrase is a literacy program, which meets on a 
weekly basis and is free and open to residents of all ages. The goal of the literacy 
program is not just to teach reading and reading comprehension skills but also to prepare 
those who are interested in getting their Graduate Equivalency Diploma (GED). We are 
currently working with the State of New Jersey to become a GED testing site. The 
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second of the plan is to open and operate a business. Specifically the plan is to acquire 
property to build an assisted living facility. 

The purpose of the business is to teach and train entrepreneurial skills as well as 
create employment opportunities. In meeting and surveying the community African 
American senior citizens are underserved in the City of Newark, more specifically in the 
South Ward. There is currently being planned a senior citizen housing complex by 
Newark City officials in partnership with a private developer. Accordingly, there is 
discussion regarding a strategy to acquire a city owned vacant industrial building that is 
approximately 60,000 square feet for the purpose of developing an assisted living facility 
with related supported senior seniors such as an adult daycare, physical therapy and a 
farmers market. To accomplish this objective we are partnering with a local construction 
apprenticeship program as well developing a heavy construction equipment-training 
program with a local contractor. Also included in this phase is the acquisition and 
rehabilitation of abandoned properties, the construction of modular houses and the 
establishment of a first time home-buyers program. 

There is a tendency in many congregations for preachers and congregants alike to 
become preoccupied with such pressing matters as new members or meeting budgets, 
maintenance or renovation of the church building, whether or not the annual budgets will 
be met or how to attract new members. What is often lost in translation is the fact that 
the congregation has a responsibility to deal with issues that impact communities such as 
homelessness, mass incarceration, aging population, and the abuse of drugs and or 
alcohol. Many Christians worship inside immaculately maintain tinted churches that are 
situated in neighborhoods that looked like bombed out war zones. Many Christians drive 
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from the suburbs to churches that are located in communities that have been ravaged by 
poverty, drug trafficking, the loss of industry through outsourcing and factory closing 
session, and under funded and overwhelmed public school systems. For those who 
continue to travel into the crumbling and decaying communities not just in Newark, NJ, 
but across the country, it is critical that they hear a prophetic word about the problems 
that surround their church, the social policies that are the root cause of those problems 
and then what they can do as an expression of their biblical faith to help bring about 
change. 

The selected scriptures help us to understand the obligation and mandate that we 
have to do ministry wherever we are assigned. Our context is located in the community 
that it is in for such a time as this. In Nehemiah it shows us that the beginning of several 
things such as the devout news, interaction with God, spirituality of aim and motive, 
large desires for the welfare of God’s people. On this is built the purity, strength and 
unselfishness, which wins confidence in others. The cupbearer could not have 
undertaken the task to be a leader of men in most difficult circumstances unless there had 
been the making of a leader in him. Nehemiah knew what to ask for materials and men; 
he foresaw the demands of the work and its dangers with steadfast confidence in himself, 
and a fearless trust in his influence over the king. He made great requests, and they were 
granted because God’s hand was upon him. The root of all his strength was his entire 
dependence upon God. This text shows that Nehemiah’s personal feeling, patriotic 
enthusiasm, and religious faith, when they all united together as active principles in one 
person, it produces a loftiness and heroism which prepares one for the greatest of all 


successes. 
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In the Epistle of James God has joined faith and works together; but perverse 
human nature will insist on putting them asunder. In the apostolic age, Paul met many 
people who made works everything, to the neglect of faith; and James met with others 
who made faith everything, to the neglect of works. 

When we look at the messages being given and as we look at the selected text, it 
is important to understand that we are required by our dependence and faith in God to 
serve not a church within four walls, but we are commanded, even as a remnant or as 
survivors to go out into the community. In is it in the community that we must rebuild 
that which as been destroyed, neglected or abandoned. Further we are required because of 
our faith to do ministry because we see that faith without works is dead. The opportunity 
to do ministry is unlimited. All we have to do is to bloom where we are planted to 
transform our community one block at a time. 



CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


This chapter will focus on some of the historical events that make the city of the 
context what it is today. The concept of using ministry as the very basis for the work of 
ministry is not a new one. This concept has been around throughout both the Old and the 
New Testament and through Christian history in general. The concept of rebuilding 
ones’ community and caring for Gods people is as old as the Bible itself. We remember 
the words of Jesus in Matthew the twenty-fifth chapter and verse thirty-five, “For I was 
hungry and you gave me something to eat, I was thirsty and you gave me something to 
drink, I was a stranger and you invited me in, I needed clothes and you clothed me, I was 
in prison and you came to visit me.. .whatever you did for the least of these brothers and 
sisters of mine, you did this this for me.” In the Book of Nehemiah we shown are shown 
a man and his total dependence on God, who had a mind to work. Nehemiah although 
bom in captivity still had a burning desire to go to the homeland of his fathers and 
rebuild. The community in which the context is located because of blight, neglect, urban 
decay, unjust housing policies to name a few; this community needs to be rebuilt. In the 
Epistle of James we learn that we cannot have a heart for God and refuse to act for the 
betterment of God’s people who are suffering everyday because faith without works is 
dead. Accordingly in this document we seek to examine from a historical perspective the 
context and the community of Newark, New Jersey. 
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Newark, New Jersey is a fascinating study with an equally fascinating history. 
This year, 2016, the city is making elaborate plans to celebrate its 350th anniversary. 

The faith community is playing an essential and active role in these preparations. 

Newark, first as a township and then as a city is the third oldest major American city 
following Boston and New York. This is a city that started as a seventeenth century 
Puritan experiment. On May 18, 1666, Captain Robert Treat sailed up the Passaic River 
with thirty families from Connecticut. Captain Treat was initially refused entry by the 
Lenape Indians and later met with the Lenape tribe who demanded payment of fifty 
double hands of powder, on hundred bars of lead, twenty axes, twenty coats, ten guns, 
twenty pistols, ten kettles, ten swords, four blankets, fifty knifes, twenty hoes, two ankers 
(a measure of wine or spirit) of liquor and three troopers’ coats. Treat paid, and several 
years later the parcel of land was enlarged with additional payments. The early settlers 
initially called their home New Milford, in recognition of their old home near New 
Haven. This name was changed to Newark in honor of Rev. Abraham Pierson. Pierson 
was the spiritual advisor from Branford, England and he visited with another group of 
settlers in 1667. As a tribute to Rev. Pierson home, Newark on the Trent in England, the 
place was renamed Newark.i Newark flourished over the years. In many ways, it was 
the first stop in America’s march from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. It was also 
home to many immigrants who settled and built up its industry and transportation 
network. 

Today, downtown Newark has seen resurgence in development. It is presently 
home to several major insurance companies, universities and entertainment complexes. 

i Brad R. Tuttle, How Newark Became Newark: The Rise, Fall and Rebirth of an American City 
(New Brunswick, NJ: Rivergate Books, 2009), 14. 
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Despite all the progress, there are also parts of the city that have been in a serious state of 
deterioration. Ravished by white flight that began in the 1940’s and escalated after the 
riots in the 1960’s, the decline has been steady and rapid. It is interesting to note 
however that Newark as many other major cities in the north benefitted greatly from the 
great migration of Blacks from the south. According the Clement Price in an article 
entitled “The Beleaguered as Promised Land, Blacks in Newark 1917-1947” another 
distinguishing feature of the migration was the greater prevalence of professionals among 
Negroes. Although their numbers were small, they acted as the vanguard in most race 
protests and activities between the 1930’s and 1940’s. The increase in the 1920’s was 
possible attributable to two factors, first many professionals particularly ministers had to 
leave the south because their constituencies had declined thanks to the northern exodus, 
secondly many doctors and dentists came because Newark’s growing Black population 
had few practitioners during the decades of the twentieth century. The city of Newark is 
divided into five political wards. Each ward remains relatively distinct in its character. 

Germans and other white Catholic and Christian groups inhabited Newark’s 
Central Ward in the nineteenth century. The Jewish residents later replaced the German 
inhabitants and the African American population eventually replaced them. The location 
of universities has resulted in some gentrification, with landmarks included in the city’s 
original history including Lincoln Park, Military Park and the James Street Historic 
Districts. The ward also contains the University Heights, and the Government Center to 
name a few. Located in this ward is the largest health sciences university in the nation, 
UMDNJ - New Jersey Medical School. It is also home to three other universities: New 
Jersey Institute of Technology, Rutgers University and Essex County College. The 
Central Ward is considered the heart of Newark and also includes twenty-six public 
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schools, two police precincts, including police headquarters, four firehouses and one 
branch library. 

The North Ward of Newark is surrounded by the beautiful Branch Brook Park. Its 
neighborhoods include Broadway, Mount Pleasant, Upper Roseville and the affluent 
Forest Hill section .2 Forest Hill contains the Forest Hill Historic District, which is 
registered on the state and historic registers, and contains many older mansions and 
colonial homes. A row of residential towers with security guards and secure parking line 
Mt. Prospect Avenue in this neighborhood. The North Ward historically had a large 
Italian population, but demographics have transitioned to Latino in recent decades, 
though the ward as a whole still remains ethnically diverse. 

The West Ward of Newark comprises of Vailsburg, Ivy Hill, West Side, 
Fairmount and Lower Roseville. It is home to the historic Fairmount Cemetery. The 
West Ward was once a predominantly Irish American, Polish and Ukrainian 
neighborhood, but it is now comprised of primarily Latinos, African Americans and 
people from the Caribbean. This ward has struggled in recent years with elevated rates of 
crime, particularly violent crime .3 

The South Ward of Newark comprises the Weequahic, Clinton Hill, Dayton, and 
South Broad Valley neighborhoods. The South Ward was once home to residents of 
predominantly Jewish descent. This community is now made up entirely of African 
Americans and Hispanics. The city’s second largest hospital, Newark Beth Israel 
Medical Center is located in the South Ward. The ward also has seventeen public 

2 “North Ward,” City of Newark, NJ, accessed October 25, 2015, 
http://ci.newark.nj.us/residents/neighborhood_services_/noUh -ward.php. 

3 Steve Strunsky, “Fatal Shooting of West Ward Pizza Chef is Latest ‘Tragic and Senseless’ 
Newark Slaying,” The Star Ledger, March 4, 2012, 

http://www.nj.com/news/index.ssf/212/03/fatal_shooting_of_pizza_chef_i.html. 
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schools, five daycare centers, three branch libraries, one police precinct, and a mini police 


precinct along with three firehouses. This ward has also experience a spike in violent 
crime. 4 

The East Ward consists of Newark’s downtown commercial district as well as the 
Ironbound neighborhood, where much of Newark’s industry was located in the nineteenth 
century. Today due in part to the enterprise of the immigrant population, the Ironbound 
is a destination for shopping, dining and nightlife. A historically immigrant dominated 
part of the city, this area in recent decades has been described as Little Portugal and Little 
Brazil due to its heavily Portuguese and Brazilian population. Newark is home to one of 
the largest Portuguese speaking communities in the United States. In addition the West 
Ward has become home to various Latin Americans, African Americans and commuters 
into New York City. Public education in the East Ward consists of the East Side High 
School and six elementary schools. This ward is comprised of densely packed, primarily 
large apartment building, housing projects and row houses.5 

The city had a population of 277,140 as of the 2010 Census,6 retaining its position 
as the largest city in the state and making it the nation’s sixty-seventh most populous 
municipality.7 After reaching its peak of 442,337 residents as counted in the 1930 


4 “South Ward,” City of Newark, NJ, accessed October 3, 2015, http://www.ci.newark.nj.us. 

5 “East Ward,” City of Newark, NJ, accessed October 1, 2015, 
http://www.ci.newark.nj.us/residents/neighborhood_services/east_ward.php. 

6 “The Counties and Most Populous Cities and Townships in 2010 in New Jersey: 2000 and 
2010,” U.S. Census Bureau, accessed October 4, 2015, http://2010.census.gov/news/xls/st34- 
fmal_newjersey.xls. 

7 “Incorporated Places with 175,000 or More Inhabitants in 2010-Population: 1970 to 2010,” U.S. 
Census Bureau, accessed October 15, 2015, 
http://www.census.gov/compendia/statab/2012/tables/12s0027.pdf. 
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Census, the city’s population saw a dramatic decline of nearly 40% as residents began to 


move to the surrounding suburbs.8 

What can only be described as “White flight” started slowly in the 1940’s and 
quickly accelerated in the 1960’s as Whites began a mass exodus out of the city of 
Newark. Additionally the racial riots in 1967 also resulted in a significant population 
loss of the city’s middle class, many of them a part of the Jewish population and 
continued well into the 1970’s and lasted through the 1990’s.9 The city lost about 
130,000 residents between 1960 and 1990. From the 1950’s to 1967, the white 
population shrank 363,000 to 158,000, its African American population increased from 
70,000 to 220,OOO.io The percentage of Non-Hispanic whites declined from 82.8% in 
1950 11.6% by 2010. The percentage of Latinos in Newark grew quite a bit between 
1980 and 2010, from 18.6% to 33.8% while that of African Americans decreased from 
58.2% to 52.4%.li Unfortunately despite all of the revitalization going on in Newark, 
poverty remains a constant and consistent problem. 

At a conference held at Rutgers Bildner Center for the Study of Jewish Life and 
the Bloustein School of Planning and Public Policy in 2013, Professor Kenneth Jackson 


8 “Population for the Counties and Municipalities in New Jersey: 1990, 2000 and 2010,” U.S. 
Census Bureau, accessed October 15, 2015, 

lwd.dol.state.nj.us/labor/lpa/census/2010/2010data/table7cm.xls. 

9 Ty Burr, “Heart of Stone: Seeing the Good One Man Can Do,” The Boston Globe, October 22, 
2009, accessed November 5, 2016, http://articles.boston.eom/2009-10-22/ae/2926318_l_alumni- 
association-gang-members-principal-stone. 

10 Kevin Mumford “Newark: A Brief History: From Puritan Stronghold to Industrial Mecca to 
Renaissance City,” accessed November 5, 2016, http://www.halcyoninn.com/Newark-a-history-of-race- 
rights-and-riots-in-America.pdf. 

11 Andra Gillespie and Ravi K. Perry, “Beyond Booker: Assessing the Prospects of Black and 
Latino Mayoral Contenders in New Jersey,” Google Books, accessed October 28, 2016, 
http://books.google.com/books ?id=hHvvH6bd7-YC&pg=PA33#v=onepage&q&f=false. 
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spoke on the history of Newark. He gave possible ideas for reviving the city in the 
Newark. In 1890-1900, Newark leaders decided not to annex various neighboring areas 
when they had the opportunity. This effectively meant that there was little room for 
larger single family homes in the city, so when people wanted to rent a house, they had to 
leave the city. The riots in the 1960’s signaled an end to the city’s prosperity, as people 
who previously visited. For example department stores in the downtown area became 
less vibrant as a result of the consistent visitors that would frequent their shops. Much of 
the city’s decline, he suggested was due to the choices of leaders; he gave the example of 
Atlanta as a city that worked with African American leaders to keep the city safer and 
economically stabile. Currently, the state of New Jersey pays for much of the public 
school system, as the city itself cannot afford to do so. Another failure in Newark’s 
history was poor land use control. Newark was home to various industries such as 
tanning, brewing and leather goods. Newark allowed factories to be located near 
neighborhoods. The poison Agent Orange was manufactured in Newark. Professor 
Jackson suggested that if Newark were to be revived the following must take place: The 
high crime rate must come down, the city should welcome gays and artists, and the 
people need to be seen walking around and not afraid to do so. For if the public has the 
perception that crime is going down, it will help the actual crime rate go down. If you 
believe it's safe, it actually becomes safer. 12 

As of 2010, roughly one-third of the city’s population is impoverished. 13 


12 Leora Wenger, “Notes on Newark and Declining Cities,” accessed November 3, 2016, 
http://www.leoraw.com/blog/author/Leora. 

13 Joshua Wilwohl, “Report: Newarkers among New Jersey’s Poorest,” Patch, last modified 
September 26, 2011, accessed December 1, 2016, http://newarknj.patch.com/articles/report-newarkers- 
among-new-jerseys-poorest. 
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However it is widely believed that the heavily immigrant areas in Newark are 
significantly undercounted in the 2010 census and even in prior years, especially in the 
East Ward. Many households refuse to even participate in the census, with many of these 
families often believing that the information being collected will be used against them in 
an effort by the government to deport them based on the illegal immigrant status. 14 

In an effort to create a realistic picture of the current demographics as gleaned 
from the most recent census Bureau report, as previously stated, there are 277,140 
people. A further breakdown discloses that includes 94,542 households and 61,641 
families residing in the city. The population density was 11,458.3 per square mile. There 
were 109,520 housing units at an average density of 4,528.1 per square mile. The racial 
makeup of the city was 26.31% (72,914) White, 52.35% (145,085) African American, 
0.61% (1,697) Native American, 1.62% (4,485) Asian, 0.04% (118) Pacific Islander, 
15.22% (42,181) from other races, and 3.85% (10,660) who identified themselves as 
being bi-racial. Hispanics or Latinos of any race were 33.83% (93,746) of the 
population. 15 

Additionally, there were 94,542 households of which 33.7% had children under 
the age of eighteen living with them, 28.0% were married couples living together, 28.9% 
had a female householder with no husband present, and 34.8% were non-families. 
Twenty-seven point nine percent of all households were made up of individuals, and 


14 Rohan Mascarenhas, ‘‘‘Census Bureau Makes Final Push for New Jersey to Submit Forms,” The 
Star Ledger, last modified April 15, 2011, accessed December 4, 2016, 
http://nj.com/news/index.ssf/2010/04/census_bureau_makes_final_push.html. 

15 “DP-1 Profile of General Population and Housing Characteristics: 2010 for Newark City, Essex 
County, New Jersey,” U.S. Census Bureau, accessed October 21, 2015, 
http://factfinder2.census.gov/bkmk/table/L0/en/DEC/10_DP/DPDPl/0600000US3401351000. 
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8.2% had someone living alone who was sixty-five years of age or older. The average 
household size was 2.76 and the average family size was 3.36.16 

In the city, 25.6% of the population was under the age of eighteen, 11.9% from 
eighteen to twenty-four, 31% from twenty-five to forty-four, 22.1% from forty-five to 
sixty-four, and 8.6% who were sixty-five years of age or older. The median age was 32.3 
years. For every one hundred females there were 97.9 males. For every one hundred 
females age eighteen and over, there were 96.3 males .\i 

The Census Bureau’s 2006-2010 American Community Survey showed that in 
(2010 inflation-adjusted dollars) the median household income was $35,659 (with a 
margin of error of +/- $1009.) and the median family income was $41,684 (+/- $1,116). 
Males had a median income of $34,350 (+/- $1,015) versus $32,865 (+/-973) for females. 
For the entire city the per capita income was (+/- 364). About 22.0% of families and 
25.0% of the population were below the poverty line, including 34.9% of those under age 
eighteen and 22.4% of the age sixty-five or over.is 

For purposes of comparison only, as of the 2000 United States census there were 
273,546 people, 91,382 households, and 61,956 families residing in the city. The 
population density was 11,495.0 per square mile. There were 100,141 housing units at an 
average density of 4208.1 per square mile. The racial makeup of the city as the 2000 
Census was 53.46% (146,250) African American, 26.52% (72,537) White, 1.19% (3,263) 

16 “DP-1,” U.S. Census Bureau, accessed October 30, 2015, 
http://factfinder2.census.gov/bkmk/table/L0/en/DEC/10_DP/DPDPl/0600000US3401351000. 

n “DP-1,” U.S. Census Bureau, accessed October 16, 2015, 
http://factfinder2.census.gov/bkmk/table/L0/en/DEC/10_DP/DPDPl/0600000US3401351000. 

is “DP03: Selected Economic Characteristics from the 2006-2010 American Community Survey 5 
Year Estimates for Newark City, Essex County, New Jersey,” U.S. States Census Bureau, accessed October 
16, 2015, http://factfmder2.census.gOv/bkmk/table/l.0/en/ACS/10_5YR/DP03/0600000US3401351000. 
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Asian, 0.37 (135) Native American, 0.05 (135) Pacific Islander, 14.05% (38,430) from 
other races, and 4.36% identifying themselves as bi-racial meaning they came from two 
or more races. Twenty-nine point forty-seven percent (80,622) of the population were 
Hispanic or Latino of any race. 19 

As of the 2000 Census, 49.2% of the city’s 80,622 residents who identified 
themselves as Hispanic or Latino were from Puerto Rico, while 9.4% were from Ecuador 
and 7.8% from the Dominican Republic .20 There is a significant Portuguese speaking 
community concentrated in the Ironbound district. The 2000 Census revealed that 
Newark had 15,801 residents of Portuguese ancestry (5.8% of the population); while an 
additional 5,805 (2.1% of the total) was of Brazilian ancestry .21 

There were 91,382 households, out of which 35.2% had children under the age of 
eighteen living with them, and 31.0 were married couples living together, 29.3% had a 
female householder with no husband present, and 32.2 were non-families. Twenty-six 
point six percent of all households were made up of individuals and 8.8% had someone 
living alone who was sixty-five years of age or older. The average household size was 
2.8 and the average family size was 3.40.22 

In the city the population was spread out with 27.9% under the age of eighteen, 
12.1% from 18 to 24, 32.0% from 25 to 44, 18.7% from 45 to 64, and 9.3% who were 65 

19 “Census 2000 Profiles of Demographic/Social/Economic/Housing Characteristics for Newark 
City, New Jersey,” U.S. Census Bureau, accessed October 21, 2015, 
http://censtats.census.gov/data/NJ/1603451000.pdf. 

20 “QT-P9 - Hispanic or Latino by Type: 2000 from the Census 2000 Summary file (SF 3) - 
Sample Data for Newark City, New Jersey,” U.S. Census Bureau, accessed August 17, 2016, 
http://factfinder2.census.gov/bkmk/table/L0/en/DEC/00_SF3/QTP13/1600000US3451000. 

21 “QT-P13 - Ancestry: 2000 from the Census Summary File 3 (SF 3) - Sample Data for Newark 
City, New Jersey,” U.S. Census Bureau, accessed August 17, 2016, 
http://factfinder2.census.gov/bkmk/table/L0/en/DEC/00-SF3/QTP13/1600000US3451000. 

22 “QT-P13,” U.S. Census Bureau, accessed August 17, 2016, 
http://factfinder2.census.gOv/bkmk/table/l.0/en/DEC/00-SF3/QTP13/1600000US3451000. 
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years or older. The median age was 31 years. For every 100 females, there are 94.2 
males. For every 100 females of age 18 and over, there were 91.1 males. 23 

The median income for a household in the city was $26,913, and the median 
income for a family was $30,781. Males had a median income of $29,748 versus 
$25,734 for females. The per capita income for the city was $13,009. Twenty-eight 
point four percent of the population and 25.5% of families were below the poverty line. 
Those under the age of eighteen (36.6%) and 24.1% of those aged sixty-five and older 
were living below the poverty line. The city’s unemployment rate was 8.5 %.24 

Today, downtown Newark has seen a substantial resurgence in the development 
of its real estate, but as previously indicated there are still large areas of the city that have 
been neglected. High crime, drug addiction, mass incarceration, have all contributed to 
the urban blight and “ghettoization” of the decline which currently exists along with an 
intentionality of redlining and patterns of discrimination with respect to policies and 
funding or the lack thereof of funding opportunities. It is evident as indicated by the 
numbers obtained from the aforementioned census reports Newark used to be a very 
diverse city. It is also interesting to note, that by the 1960’s the housing stock in Newark 
was severely deteriorated and its industry fled and the population decreased. Those who 
were left behind were in need of greater governmental services, but were not in a position 
to pay the taxes necessary for the government to supply. 

It is clear from the numbers that up 1940, Newark was widely integrated. After 
the 1940’s, blacks were increasingly restricted to the central part of the city. Their 

23 “QT-P13,” U.S. Census Bureau, accessed August 17, 2016, 
http://factfinder2.census.gov/bkmk/table/L0/en/DEC/00-SF3/QTP13/1600000US3451000. 

24 ‘‘QT-P13,” U.S. Census Bureau, accessed August 18, 2016, 
http://factfinder2.census.gov/bkmk/table/L0/en/DEC/00-SF3/QTP13/1600000US3451000. 
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overall poverty and deliberate discrimination on the part of white real estate agents and 
property owners helped to ensure their segregation in the center city as did “white flight” 
to the suburbs. 25 Clement Price also argues that the seeds of decay were actually planted 
in Newark between 1890 and 1920. The city’s problems stemmed from a lack of space, 
insufficient housing, and poorly designed and constructed buildings. In addition, because 
of its location near New York City, Newark had long been a commuter community. Few 
people lived and worked in Newark. This meant that they little attention to the problems 
of the city and more often than not, they paid no taxes. Discrimination against blacks in 
employment was also a long standing problem resulting in low incomes and wide spread 
unemployment. 

In the mid 1960’s, in the heat of the summer, rioting broke out in cities all across 
the United States including Newark. Political commentators and historians have since 
identified a variety of both long and short-term causes including the accumulated 
frustration of many factors. According to an article by David Hartman and historian 
Barry Lewis entitled “A Walk Through Newark,” this violence cannot be blamed on a 
heat wave, but the uncomfortable weather that summer undoubtedly played a part in 
amplifying the community’s already high-pitched tensions. Housing segregation, which 
had begun when African Americans started moving to Newark back in 1870, had 
concentrated Newark’s African American community into one of the country’s poorest 
ghettos. 

In 1967, Newark had the nation’s highest percentage of substandard housing, and 
the highest rates of crime and infant mortality. July 1967, purported police brutality 


25 Clement Price, The Beleaguered as Promised: Blacks in Newark 1917-47 (New Brunswick, NJ: 
Rutgers University Press, 2011), 436. 
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involving the arrest of an African American cab driver charged with assaulting a police 
officer plunged the city into four days of violence and destruction. Although deteriorated 
housing, high unemployment, inferior schools, a corrupt municipal government and a 
lack of political power set the scene for the violence of 1967, two issues that summer had 
particularly elevated Newark’s racial tension. One involved the mayor’s selection for the 
position of secretary of the school board, a matter that nearly caused a fight between 
blacks and whites at a June meeting. The other regarded the city’s plans to construct the 
New Jersey College of Medicine and Dentistry on a fifty acre plot in the Central Ward 
that the African American community thought should be used for housing. The riots 
began as a crowd of around 200 assembled outside the Fourth Precinct station house to 
protest the arrest of the cab driver with chants of “police brutality.” Rocks were thrown, 
and the crowd was eventually dispersed. Yet, that night angry bands of looters caroused 
through the city, smashing windows, strewing merchandise in the streets and pulling fire 
alarms. The following day the violence moved into Newark’s business district, and the 
mayor called for support from the National Guard and state troopers. Fires sprang up all 
over the city. On the third day, National Guardsman and state troopers opened fire on 
rioters. African American business owners started writing “soul bro” on their storefronts 
in the hope of preventing looting. 

The four-day riot left twenty-six people dead. Over 1000 injured and the city 
incurred more than ten million dollars in property damage .26 Without a doubt Newark 
still bears the scars and many of its citizenry who lived through that horrific ordeal still 
have memories of that long ago time. These are memories that cannot be hidden by new 

26 David Hartman and Barry Lewis, A Walk Through Newark (New York, NY: Thirteen Media 
with Impact, 2015). 
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construction, new attractions or even a new administration in City Hall. It is also an 
alarming thought to recognize that many of the same conditions that facilitated the riots 
in Newark as well as other major urban areas in the 1960’s seem to be making a 
resurgence today. In an eerie twist of history similar riots have recently occurred in 
Ferguson, Missouri after a police shot and killed an unarmed Michael Brown. The Grand 
Jury cleared the officer of any criminal wrong doing sparked days of rioting, looting and 
violent protests. In another similar situation in Baltimore Maryland after the death of 
Freddie Gray while in police custody, days of rioting and protests, some peaceful and 
some were not peaceful. 

In 1967 at the Southern Christian Leadership Conference held in Atlanta, 

Georgia, Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. gave a speech entitled “Where Do we Go From 
Here?” In that speech Dr. King stated, 

We must first recognize where we are now. When the Constitution was written, a 
strange formula to determine taxes and representation declared that the Negro was 
60% of a person. Today another curious formula seems to declare he is 50% of a 
person. Of the good things in life, the Negro has approximately one half those of 
whites. Of the bad things of life, he has twice those of whites. Thus half of all 
Negroes live in substandard housing. And Negroes have half the income of 
whites. When we view the negative experiences of life, the Negro has a double 
share. There are twice as many unemployed. The rate of infant mortality among 
Negroes is double that of whites and twice as many Negroes dying in Vietnam as 
whites in proportion to their size in the population .27 

In other spheres, the figures are equally alarming. In elementary schools, Negroes lag 

one to three years behind whites, and their segregated schools receive substantially less 

money per student than the white schools. One twentieth as many Negroes as whites 

attend college. Of employed Negroes, 75% hold menial jobs. This is where we are. 

Where do we go from here? First, we must massively assert our dignity and worth. We 


27 Martin Luther King Jr., Where Do We Go from Here?: Chaos or Community (Boston, MA: 
Beacon Press, 2010), 34. 
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must stand up amidst a system that still oppresses us and develop an unassailable and 
majestic sense of values. We must no longer be ashamed of being black. The job of 
arousing manhood within a people that have been taught for so many centuries that they 
are nobody is not easy... .it is a sad reality that things appear to be the same. While 
dramatic advances have been made in the fields of technology, medicine and even 
education, few strides have been made in the lives of many African Americans. 

According to Rev. Dr. Lester A. McCorn in his book, Standing on Holy Ground, 
Institutional, economic and environment racism gravely affect black lives in inner cities, 
especially psychologically. An Africentric consciousness goes a long way in boosting 
personal and collective self-esteem for African Americans. A sense of self-pride and 
self-determination of African Americans has militated against the effects of racial 
oppression and injustice. This is one of the enduring communal ethos often credited to 
the black church. It can be traced to an “African spirituality” that defines the bonds of 
family and community and withstands threats to unity and stability. This spirituality is 
expressed but is not limited to, the African American Church. 

Despite this fact, it is still important to note that historically the black church was 
the epicenter of the black community. It was the place where anyone could go to in an 
effort to meet their needs be it social, personal or political. The black church was at the 
forefront of the civil rights movement. The church was more than just a sanctuary for the 
observing of worship experiences in the true sense of the word. The church was the 
gathering point for the community when strategies were planned and foundations were 
laid for matters that impacted the community positively. In fact the role of the church 
began long before Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr. became popular. It began with 
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slavery. Although black churches still pray the same way, with a spirit that comes from 
deep within the souls of our ancestors, the enslaved individuals brought to this country in 
an inhumane fashion and subjected to sub-standard living and working conditions. 
Oppression, rejection and segregation leave a person with no one to turn to but God. 

Accordingly, blacks are truly among the most spiritual people on the planet. 

Hope used to come in the form of spiritual songs, which were sung in the heat of southern 
plantations long ago. Songs such as Ain’t Gonna Let Nobody Turn Me Around, A Little 
Talk With Jesus, Before I’d Be a Slave , I’ll be Buried in my Grave and Bye and Bye. 
Without the old hope, the change of Civil Rights could not have existed. It was that hope 
that created the churches that were raised by faith, and it was the church that produced 
Rev. Dr. Martin Luther King, Jr., as well as many of the other leaders of the Civil Rights 
Movement. It wasn’t so much about religion, but more so about the spirit of so many 
souls who remained faithful to hope. People can only be enslaved for so long before they 
find the hope inside to rise up and seek justice. 

It is this spirit that we seek to invoke at our current context. We recognize that 
the legacy of the black churches plays an integral role in transforming the lives of its 
community. We have to do more than have Bible study on Wednesday and church 
services on Sunday. We have to be actively involved in building up our community. We 
must play a play in combatting the crime, high unemployment rates, teenage pregnancies, 
illiteracy rates, high unemployment and homelessness to name a few of the issues. The 
context in which I serve has been involved in the fight to empower the communities in 
which they are located. There is a quote “.. .None of us Niggers knowledge nothin’ bout 
reading and writin. Dere weren’t no school for Niggers den, and I never been to school 
one day in my life. Niggers were more skewered of newspapers dan dey is of snakes 
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now, and us never knowed what a bible was dem days. ”28 This quote shows the 
dichotomy that the African Methodist Episcopal Church struggled with in 1865 when the 
institution of slavery officially ended. Most of the enslaved blacks had little or no 
education, job skills or training. However, our church since its inception in 1816 made 
education a tenet of their belief system, accordingly, it was a natural progression for the 
church to become a main force in the establishment of schools. In fact the conditions that 
exist in many of our communities can only be described as an invisible crisis. 

Many of our citizens by virtue lack training and education are virtually 
unemployable. So it is with a firm grasp of our history and the current state of our 
community that we seek to engage the community in ways that will have a transformative 
impact on their lives and the lives of their children. We must have a willingness to step 
up and meet the needs of those who are not functioning in line with our societal norms. 
Those who have in fact been left behind and must often fend for themselves in ways not 
legally recognizable. In the same way that the historical church tried to address the needs 
of the blacks emerging from slavery with little or no skills, it is analogous to our role and 
responsibility today. Many of our residents are no different than those newly freed blacks 
back in the 1800’s. 

Lik e the enslaved, many of our residents possess no marketable skills and often 
times are incapable of performing basic skills such as reading, writing and arithmetic. 
Accordingly, we have created the Allen Village Community Development Corporation. 
The purpose of this organization includes but is not limited to mentoring youth, job 
training in various aspects of the construction industry. Training would be to provide in 

28 Ira Berlin, Marc Favreau, and Steven Miller, Remembering Slavery: African Americans Talk 
About Their Personal Experiences of Slavery and Emancipation (New York, NY: New Press, 1998). 
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the rehabilitation of abandoned properties to create habitable homes as well as first time 
homebuyers. Additionally, we would assist families by promoting job readiness, training 
and ownership opportunities by promoting and building residence as well as other factors 
that would serve to reduce risks and create optimal outcomes for our participants. While 
the work of the nonprofit has already begun at our context, the focus for purposes of this 
project is the development of an Assisted Living Facility. This project seeks to address 
upon completion an immediate need for our growing senior citizen population. There are 
many seniors in our community who have difficulty living alone, but do not require 
around the clock care such as providing in a nursing home. 

According to the 2013 United States Census population, Newark’s population is 
278,427. Approximately 20% of those individuals are fifty-five-years-old and older. 
There is presently one Assisted Living facility in the City of Newark, which currently has 
the capacity to house sixty-six individuals. This one facility cannot meet the needs of this 
growing population. Accordingly, the Allen Village has identified a commercial property 
that consists of 54,000 square feet. The property is presently owned by the City of 
Newark and the church has been involved with preliminary discussions with city officials 
to acquire same. It is the vision that we could build approximately eighty units and still 
have space to locate supportive senior services such as a doctor’s office, physical 
rehabilitation and a farmers market, just to name a few. The context is embracing the 
concept of a liberating theology, which believes our God given purpose is to help liberate 
our community from circumstances in life, which continue to hold them back. We are 
also providing a foundation for all forms of transformation such as education, jobs and 
housing. Ultimately faith without works in dead so we intend to put in the work. 



CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


There are a lot of materials written by theologians as it relates to liberation 
theology and the myriad of concepts and ideas that the term engenders. However in a 
review of current literature, it is clear that most would agree that liberation theology is 
necessary in order for one to have a complete understanding of preaching a liberating 
gospel to the poor and down trodden. Liberation theology is a movement that clearly 
emphasizes liberation from social, political and economic oppression as an anticipation of 
one’s ultimate salvation. A review of the literature in the field would show that there are 
different types of liberation theology that have evolved from this concept, but the 
common factor found in each is that it stresses the interconnectedness of the conflicting 
demands of domination and oppression regardless of their origin or source. Liberation 
theology is multidisciplinary and has come to have great societal value far beyond its use 
in academia. To name a few of the different types of liberation theology, you will find 
black, Latin American, womanist, feminist as well as ecological and while each interpret 
through a different lens, what they all have in common is the shared obligation for social 
justice for God’s people. 

From a historical perspective, Gustavo Gutierrez born in 1928 in Lima, Peru was 
a Peruvian theologian and Dominican priest who spent much of his life living and 
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working among the poor in Lima. 1 The advent of liberation theology was predicated by 
then current conditions such as unjust political, social and economic conditions that were 
occurring in those regions. It originated from within the Catholic Church during 
turbulent times beginning in the 1950’s and continuing well into the 1960’s. More 
specifically, there was a moment entitled “Social Gospel.” Social Gospel was very 
prominent in the United States as well as Canada. The aim was to apply Christian ethnics 
to social problems such as economic inequality, poverty, alcoholism, crime, racial 
tensions, slums, unclean environment, child labor, inadequate labor unions, poor schools 
and the danger of war. Theologically, the Social Gospellers sought to operationalize the 
Lord’s Prayer (Matt. 6:10) “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be one on earth as it is in 
heaven.” They also believed that the second coming of Christ could not happen until 
humankind rid itself of social evils by human effort. 2 

Liberation theology can be described as a theology of action. Some of those 
actions would naturally include protesting and lobbying against practices that would 
negatively impact the poor, the weak and the powerless. Initially, throughout Latin 
America, priests lobbied the government for land reform in an effort to make sure that 
land was distributed fairly to directly care for the poor and to stand in solidarity with the 
poor. The priests were also involved with labor organizing activities in an attempt to 
make sure that people had fair working conditions, which invokes the concept of social 
justice. Social justice is an outcomes based view which says that when we observe the 
disparities that clearly exist in society that the result is a lack of basic fairness. In their 

1 Gustavo Gutierrez, A Theology of Liberation: History, Politics and Salvation (Maryknoll, NY: 
Orbis Books, 1998). 

2 “Social Gospel,” Wikipedia, last modified September 10, 2015, accessed October 2, 2015, 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Social_Gospel. 
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words, the reason that there is poverty is because society is unjust. If society were not 
unjust, there would be no poverty.3 

In a plan involving the liberation of oppressed people, one facet must involve the 
“oppressed” coming together to deal with the mutuality of their cause. This also 
necessitates collectively exploring their situation and organizing themselves into agents 
for change. Additionally, one cannot have a complete discussion of liberation theology 
without taking an analytical look at black liberation theology a phrase that James Cone is 
credited with coining. James Cones is quoted as saying, “It is ironic that America, with 
its history of injustice to the poor, especially the Black man and the Indian, prides itself 
on being Christian nation. ”4 Indeed our survival and liberation depend upon our 
recognition of the truth when it is spoken and lived by people .5 

When it come to black liberation theology, James Cone says, “Unfortunately, 
American white theologians have not been involved in the struggle for black liberation.”6 
The mere size and difficulty of the problem as well as the combined inaction and no 
action in trying to tear down these structures only serve to keep in existence the 
oppression. Accordingly, the “oppressed” people eventually see themselves as victims 
and continue to act in ways that only serve to reinforce their perception of powerlessness. 
Vitaly Baroxoj in an article “Why are the Gospels Revolutionary: The Foundation of a 
Theology in the Service of Social Revolutions,” that the black revolution involves a total 
break with the white past. “The overturning of relationships, the transformation of life, 

3 David Dillard-Wright, “Liberation, Theology, Economic Equality and Social Justice,” Sophia, 
accessed August 12, 2016, http://www.sophia.org. 

4 James H. Cone, God of the Oppressed (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Publishing, 1997), 23. 

5 James H. Cone, A Black Theology of Liberation (Maryknoll, NY: Orbis Publishing, 2012), 6. 


6 Cone, A Black Theology, 6. 
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then a reconstruction.”? According to James Cone, this means theologically that black 
people are prepared to live according to God’s eschatological future as defined by the 
present reality of the black kingdom in the lives of oppressed people struggling for 
historical liberation. It is this perspective that informs black theology’s reflections on the 
religious significance of the black revolution in America. 

The black revolution means a radical break with the existing political an social 
structure and a redefinition of black life along the lines of black liberation, it is to be 
expected that white Christians and assorted moralists will ask questions about methods 
and means. Theologically and philosophically, they want to know whether revolutionary 
violence can be justified as an appropriate means for the tiniest of black liberation. If 
black theology is a Christian theology, how does it reconcile violence with Jesus’ 
emphasis on love and reconciliation? Is it not true that violence is a negation of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ? According to Cone, these are favorite white questions, and it is 
significant that they are almost always addressed to the oppressed and almost never to the 
oppressors. This fact alone provides the clue to the motive between the questions. White 
people are not really concerned about violence per se but only when they are the victims. 
As long as blacks are beaten and shot, they are strangely silent, as if they are unaware of 
the inhumanity committed against the black community. Why did we not hear from the 
“nonviolent Christians” when black people were violently enslaved, violently lynched, 
and violently ghettoized in the name of freedom and democracy? 

When hearing questions about violence from the children of slave masters whose 
identity with Jesus extends no further than that weekly Sunday service, it is 

7 Vitaly Baroxoj, “Why the Gospels Are Revolutionary: The Foundation of a Theology in the 
Service of Social Revolutions," in When All Else Fails, edited by IDOC (Philadelphia, PA: Pilgrim Press, 
1970). 
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understandable why many black brothers and sisters say that Christianity is the white 
man’s religion, and that it must be destroyed along with white oppressors. What white 
people fail to realize is that their questions about violence and reconciliation not only are 
very naive, but they are also hypocritical and insulting.8 

Another writer on the topic of black theology, J. Deotis Roberts, in a chapter on 
liberation and reconciliation, writes “Before we can say anything in Black theology about 
nature and destiny, we must affirm the dignity of the black person as a human being. ”9 
“Slave mentality” has controlled American race relations through the co-existence of 
blacks and whites in this society. The Dred Scott decision made the point that “the Negro 
has no right that a white man is bound to respect,” while stating that the basis for the fact 
that “he is not a citizen.” The tragic underlying assumption is that one is not a citizen 
because one is not recognized as a person. 10 The black person is a thing, chattel or 
property, an object. There can only be what Martin Buber calls a “dialogue” or a 
“meeting,” an “I-thou” encounter between subject and subject, not between subject and 
an object. 11 Insofar as this type of slave mentality prevails between blacks and whites, 
there can be no reconciliation between blacks and whites in this country. Black theology 
is to enable black people to affirm their personhood, their dignified nature, which is God- 
given, and is not given or taken way from any human, black or white. 12 


8 James H. Cone, Risks of Faith: The Emergence of a Black Theology of Liberation 1968-1998 
(Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1999). 

9 J. Deotis Roberts, Liberation and Reconciliation: A Black Theology (Louisville, KY Westminster 
John Knox Press, 2005), 32. 

10 John Hope Franklin, From Slavery to Freedom (New York, NY: Vintage Books, 1969), 265. 

11 Marin Buber, I and Thou (Eastford, CT: Martino Publishing, 2010). 

12 Roberts, Liberation and Reconciliation, 51. 
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Benjamin Mays in his book. Disturbed About Man believes that an issue must be 
likewise considered in any meaningful discussion about Black Theology is Reconciliation 
as well as liberation in a society in which blacks and whites must find a way to co-exist. 
He is concerned with what discrimination does to the one who practices it. Hate destroys 
the hater as much as it does the hated. A good reason for not becoming a black racist is 
to observe what discrimination has done to the souls, minds and spirits of whites who 
hate blacks. To hate someone at sight, without ever getting to know another as a person, 
is a form of sickness. Hate is a form of attachment. To really hate, one has to be 
dedicated. Keeping blacks down becomes a mission, a way of life. It is self-defeating 
and self-destructive. Segregation deadens the conscience and renders it untrustworthy as 
a moral guide. It makes white people insensitive to pain, even torture inflicted upon 
blacks. Collectively, it enables total communities, including churchgoers, to turn away 
moral eels, even murder, as long as blacks are the one being victimized. Such 
insensitivity to human dignity of those created in black skin by a common Creator cannot 
be productive of making moral or spiritual giants. 

Mays seek to recover the humanity of blacks. He does not wish to make second- 
class citizens out of whites. He argues that if whites will recognize the dignity of blacks, 
they will be surprised to discover humanity. Thus, he applies criminal principles in his 
understanding of humanity and appeals to the enlightened self-interest of whites at the 
same time. Many blacks, including devout lay Christians, ministers, even theologians, 
have given up on both these points. The credibility gap is so great, based on loss of faith 
in whites to do anything decent toward the recovery of true humanity for blacks, that 
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these blacks seek only liberation for blacks “by any means necessary .”13 In a blog post 
written by Imani Michelle Scott she states,”We are ridiculed for being angry. We are 
pressured to quietly pacify our pin. We are mocked for feeling victimized. We are urged 
to ‘forgive’ in the face of incessant wounding. Our hearts hurt. Our souls weep. And 
our minds whisper; Stay woke. Still rise .”14 

Although there is no agreement as what this issue is in African American 
communities across the country, many scholars agree that “it” exists. Dr. Joy DeGruy 
calls it Post Traumatic Slave Syndrome. Author and attorney Barbara K. Ratliff refers t it 
as Battered Race Syndrome. In the book, Crimes against Humanity in the Land of the 
Free: Can a Truth and Reconciliation Heal Racial Conflict in America? Dr. Trina 
Brown and Dr. Bentley Wallace call it Collective Neuroticism. Some call it Emmett 
Tillism, referencing psychological reactions to the 1955 brutal murder of fourteen-year- 
old Emmett Till in Mississippi. It was officially labeled: Continuous Traumatic Stress 
Syndrome by the mental health community in Apartheid-era South Africa. 

What we label this experience and the related problems that come with it are less 
important than the experience itself. What each description attempts to verbalized is an 
appropriate characterization of the trauma like responses endured by persons of African 
ancestry as consequences of long term exposure to stay based tyranny. In the United 
States, systemic racism and overt injustices along with the near daily police involved 
slaughter of unarmed African Americans at the hands of state actors equates to state 
based tyranny. Add to that the violent imagery documenting police killings by the 

13 Benjamin E. Mays, Disturbed About Man (Atlanta, GA: John Knox Press, 1969), 139. 

14 Imani Michelle Scot, “It’s Called ‘Battered Race Syndrome’ Or, Something Like That,” 
Huffington Post, last modified August 26, 2016, accessed November 30, 2016, 
http://www.huffmgtonpost.com/author/Scott-ustrcbook-402. 
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repeated exoneration of those who kill and it should be apparent how these circumstances 
combine to evoke Continuous Traumatic Stress. This combination of factors lead to 
typical emotions such as feeling alienated, outrages, overwhelmed, confused, unfairly 
treated, battered, abused, constricted, depressed, traumatized, grieved, anxious, fearful, 
deceived, and guilt. All of the aforementioned feelings cause an inability to be optimistic 
or function well enough to find joy and happiness. Hyper vigilance, sleeplessness, low 
energy, fear of going to work, anxiety about interacting with white people, internalizing 
painful emotions, withdrawing inward and a tendency to ‘stuff anger’ (a habit proven to 
contribute to the higher propensity for hypertension, diabetes, stroke and other illnesses.). 

As a result of all of these unresolved issues we see higher incidences of crime, 
poverty as a result of lack of meaningful employment, drug and alcohol abuse, high 
school drop out rates, illiteracy, teen age pregnancy just to name a few. Hence it explains 
the necessity for the evolution of a black liberation theology. A theology that arises from 
an identification with the oppressed blacks of America who desperately seek an 
interpretation of the gospel of Jesus Christ in light of the black condition. 15 As a 
consequence, various theologians have examined liberation theology as it specifically 
relates to economic justice as well as the empowerment of the poor. Various studies have 
demonstrated that it is entirely possible for one to incorporate the liberation theology to 
one of human empowerment which itself will promote economic and social justice. 

In Michael O’Melia book Person to Context: The Evolution of an Empowering 
Practice’’' he notes the importance of an individual’s perspective in the empowerment 


15 Cone, A Black Theology, 9. 
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process .16 Based on personal experience, one’s experiences are instrumental in creating 
their own perception and interpretation of their immediate surroundings as well as the 
world in general. Therefore, it can be stated that one’s assumptions about themselves and 
their world, how they fit into it are the things that constructs one’s personal reality. In a 
further study according to Miley, O’Melia and Dubois, empowerment is also considered a 
desired state for one to achieve and the way of accomplishing that state of being. It is a 
way of achieving a level of mastery as well as an ability to effect change with a sense of 
competence and strength. 17 

The shaping of one’s reality helps to form not only one’s behavior but it also has a 
substantial impact on the way an individual’s thinks. The lack of one’s success in life 
comes from the experience of many of the individuals in the class of the “oppressed” 
people. How they choose to interact or not with their environment is often times viewed 
as one’s personal failure without taking into account the forces and factors that one is 
often up against. This creates a sense of disappointment that becomes internalized. Once 
these feelings of failure become internalized, it creates an additional sense of 
demoralization that impacts one’s sense of competency that spills over into all aspects of 
their lives. This behavior can cause one to interact with their environment in negative 
ways that contribute to their sense of powerlessness and only serve to deepen one’s 
feeling of being a failure. The feelings of both helplessness and hopelessness are often 
associated with an increased likelihood of continued oppression and a very real sense of 
helplessness and powerlessness. A great deal of support is required to help one achieve 

16 Michael O’Melia, From Person to Context: The Evolution of an Empowering Practice (Calgary, 
Canada: Broadview Press, 2002), 43. 

17 Karla Krogsrud Miley, Michael O’Melia, and Brenda Dubois, Generalist Social Work Practice: 
An Empowering Approach (Boston, MA: Allyn and Bacon, 2001), 67. 
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and sustain a desirable level of personal empowerment. This can be obtained by being in 


close relationship to other individuals who share concerns, interests, and issues and are 
willing to provide the necessary encouragement and support. This assists in the process 
of moving the problem to one of personal concern to one of collective concern. This 
helps to create a solid foundation for the development and the implementation of life 
changing strategies in the process of building relationships with others in the same 
predicament. 

The process of empowering a group that previously has been disenfranchised and 
disempowered often turns on understanding the significance of the relationship between 
the economic context and one’s personal problems. This exercise assists with the process 
of externalizing versus internalizing the problems that arise as the issues change from 
personal issues to collective issues. Formulating the relationships and alliances with other 
people who have the same shared experiences also help to build the foundation for 
implementing as well as developing the strategies necessary to implement change, is 

In trying to assess the rowing field of liberation theology, specifically black 
liberation theology, it is worthwhile to also take a quick look at some of the factors which 
go into determining the factors a person’s life may take, particularly as it relates race and 
class. Every civilized society has a class society. Each of these societies has based its 
civilization, its culture, and its technology on the oppression of the majority by the 
minority. Class is vitally important in understanding social inequality suffered globally 
by the races that structures our world, but also extend into the ethnicities which create a 
race. 


is Colleen Lundy, Social Work and Social Justice: A Structural Approach to Practice (Toronto, 
Canada: Toronto University, 2004), 35. 
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There are many races that make up our work, however the races are broken up by 
many nationalistic ethnicities. While many confuse race and thin city as being one and 
the same, an ethnic group can be a group of people sharing a common religion or natural 
heritage or even a common cultural condition. Race is not determined by a belief or even 
by choice to belong to a group, but rather we are all born into our race. A race is a “local 
geographic or global human population distinguished as a more or less distinct group by 
genetically transmitted physical characteristics. When evaluating races and the 
differences between them, the norm is to study the different races and how they are 
broken up in social classes of a society. The concept of “race” maybe usefully compared 
to the concept of “caste.” Caste includes ancestry and actual social stratification, and also 
includes the ideas about real or imagined body type differences and socially significant 
cultural differences. Both race and caste are fundamentally, modes of constructing social 
hierarchy on relations of birth. The key difference is that race essentially involves the 
idea of groups originating in different territories, whereas members of different caste may 
be conceived as originating from the same territory. 

It is not always clear how some races succeed in having more upward mobility in 
the United States. The achievement gap between whites and non-Asian minorities has 
been acknowledged for years, most educators have blamed it on economic or social 
status. The report, analyzing four decades of data, suggests the problem is far more 
complex: “Blacks whose parents are upper-middle class with college degrees score 
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significantly lower than do whites with the same background.”i9 This is often attributed 
to substandard and inferior education often provided in black neighborhoods. 20 

According to Marcella Althaus-Reid, liberation theology is of absolute necessity 
for consideration in the discussion as to the undeniable reality of injustices being done 
with respect to the oppression of poor people. Liberation theology focuses on the poor 
and on the functions of the oppressed as well as the poor. In order to shift the dynamic 
that keeps the poor in a state of poverty as well as in a state of constant 
disenfranchisement, empowerment is essential to that process. Liberation theology 
dictates that change is necessary in the world. It stresses that in spite of the certainty of 
poverty, it still demands the best God given outcome for the poor. Helping to equip 
individuals with the capability of the poor to at least participate in the difficult process of 
trying to change their plight in life is one of the major functions of liberation theology. 

With respect to approach, it is believed that the poor can create a shift in their 
situation in part by changing their perception of their own reality. The strategy must be 
that such a shift would begin the process of mobilizing a previously immobilized people. 
Once this shift begins to occur, they will out of necessity demand change in their 
political, social and economic structures, which have previously contributed to their 
oppression. When the poor people stop seeing themselves as the victims and they start to 
react in a manner that is diametrically opposed to being oppressed, they will begin the 
process of overcoming their powerlessness. To begin this process, the act of being 
conscious to their historical plight is one of the best choices as it involves not just 

19 “Difference between Caste and Race,” Difference Between.com, last modified June 17, 2015, 
accessed November 30, 2016, http://www.differencebetween.com/difference-between-caste-and-vs-race/. 

20 “Difference between Caste and Race,” accessed November 30, 2016, 
http://www.differencebetween.com/difference-between-caste-and-vs-race/. 
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reflection, nut it involves the taking of affirmative action as well. In a quote attributed to 


Chinweizu Ibekwe in “Decolonizing the African Mind,” 

The central objective in Decolonizing the African mind is to overthrow the 
authority which alien traditions exercise over the African. This demands the 
dismantling of white supremacist beliefs, and the structures which uphold them, 
in every area of African life. It must be stressed, however that decolonization 
does not mean ignorance of foreign traditions, it simply means denial of their 
authority and withdrawal of allegiance to them. Foreign traditions are part of the 
harvest of human experience. One should certainly know about them, if only 
because one must know one’s environment, and especially one’s enemy. One 
should certainly use items from other traditions provided they are consistent with 
African cultural independence and serve African objectives; but one should 
neither worship nor revere them, let alone sacrifice the African interest to 
them.. ..But it's most important area of domination was the mental universe of the 
colonized, the control through culture, of how people perceived themselves and 
relationship to the world. Economic and political control can never be complete 
or effective without mental control. To control a people's culture is to control 
their tools of self-definition in relationship to others .21 

Dr. Na’im Akbar in his book Know Thy Self states “Mental liberation requires that we 

locate over selves on the time line and map of human history, that we name and define 

ourselves, and that we rectify the problem of the low of knowledge of self wherein we are 

“overwhelmed by other’s people's knowledge. ”22 Today the formal education of most 

people of African ancestry is usually accomplished in systems that take us far away from 

ourselves. We use the words, models, language, theories, and values of others to think 

our thought and to solve our problems. By looking through their lenses we come to see 

ourselves as objects as well. This is precisely what Carter Woodson has called 

miseducation and Dubois called “double consciousness, always looking at the world 

through the eye of others. That is the worst of what he calls double consciousnesses. ”23 


21 Chinwezu Ibekwe, Decolonizing the African Mind (London, UK: Sundoor Press, 1987), 5. 

22 Na’im Akbar, Know Thy Self( Chicago, IL: Mind Productions and Associates, 1998), 17. 

23 Akbar, Know Thy Self, 2. 
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Liberation theologians generally agree that the kingdom belongs to the poor and 
those with no control, no power and no wealth. This is based in part that money has one 
been considered an idol. In the biblical panorama, Jesus affirmatively taught that a 
legitimate use of money is to support the Lord’s word thorough religious institutions that 
the Lord established (see Matthew 23:23; Mark 12:41-44; Luke 8:1-3). In the Old 
Testament, it was the tabernacle and the temple; in Jesus’ day, it was Herod’s temple; it 
our day, it's the local church. Jesus also taught that we should use our financial resources 
to help the poor and needy through benevolence (see Luke 10:29-37; 18:18-25 and James 
2:1-17). 

In his seminal book Jesus and the Disinherited Howard Thurman provides us with 
an interpretation of the New Testament gospel that laid the foundation for a nonviolent 
civil rights movement. In this work, Thurman presented the basic goal of Jesus’ life as 
helping the disinherited of the world change from within so they would be empowered to 
survive in the face of oppression. A love rooted in the “deep river of faith,” would help 
oppressed people overcome oppression. “It may twist and turn, fall back on itself and 
start again, stumble over an infinite series of hindering rocks, but at least the river must 
answer the call to the sea.”24 

Based on liberation theology, God is undoubtedly the God of the poor, the 
oppressed and the disenfranchised. Poverty is not a result of being poor; it is a result of 
the abuse of power by those who have the wealth. Black liberation theology is a natural 
offshoot of liberation theology. It clearly emphasizes that people have a right to be free 
from oppression and free from racism. One of the responsibilities of black liberation 
theology is to evaluate the gospel specifically as it relates to the experience of blacks who 


24 Howard Thurman, Jesus and the Disinherited (Boston, MA: Beacon Press, 1949), 5. 
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are and have been oppressed simply because of the race into which they were bom. Based 
on their experiences, black theologians have a mandate to distinct based on their distinct 
experiences and reality. 

Black theologians also help blacks to navigate the how to’s of dealing with “white 

privilege.” In addressing this phenomenon, Jennifer R. Holliday in an article entitled “On 

Racism and White Privilege” wrote white skin privilege is not something that white 

people necessarily do, create or enjoy on purpose. 

Unlike the more overt individual and institutional manifestations of racism.... 
White skin privilege is a transparent preference for whiteness that saturates our 
society. White skin privilege serves several functions. First, it provides white 
people with “perks” that we do not earn and that people of color do not enjoy. 
Second, it creates real advantages for us. White people are immune to a lot of 
challenges. Finally when privilege shapes the world in which we live - the way 
we navigate with one another and with the world....White privilege is a hidden 
and transparent preference that is often difficult to address. Only on close 
inspection do we see how it creates a sense of entitlement, generates perks and 
advantages for white people and elevates our status in the world. 25 

Often whites attempt to objectify blacks through racial segregation and other 

discriminatory practices. Accordingly, it was and is necessary to have a liberating 

theology that promotes social justice and economic development and or freedom. Black 

liberation theology does not promote nor does it advocate special preferences for blacks. 

Instead the theologians attempt to build an existence for blacks in and through 

Christianity. 

Mainstream or Eurocentric religion comes equipped with its own agenda. Faith in 
God mandates that all of the oppressed people in the world should be plugged in to the 
liberating gospel. The basic principles of black liberation theology are an attempt to 
separate false teachings that only serve to reinforce white privilege. Liberation theology 


25 Jennifer R. Holliday, “White Anti-Racist Activism, A Personal Roadmap,” Google Books, 
accessed November 30, 2016, http://books.google.com. 
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has been criticized as having a Marxist slant. It has been criticized for being more 
Marxist than Christian. It is believed that such discussions only take focus away from the 
legitimate issues that need to be discussed, such as examining the conditions under which 
blacks live in light of the gospel of Christ and with the clear intent that the gospel gives 
blacks their humanity back. 

To sum it up in the words of James Cone, “what we need is divine love as 
expressed in Black power, which is the power of black people to destroy there oppressors 
here and now by any means at their disposal. Unless God is participating in this activity, 
we must reject his love.” 



CHAPTER FIVE 


THEORETICAL FOUNDATIONS 


One of the social justice issues facing the contemporary black church today is the 
lack of resources to fund ministry opportunities outside the four walls of the church. 
Churches routinely have great ideas and pastors have large visions, but tasks remain 
undone because there is no mechanism in place to accomplish the identified task. It is 
ultimately this lack of resources that hinders a congregation’s ability to carry out their 
plans and objectives as it relates to the needs of their respective communities. Many 
times, congregations are limited in what they can actually accomplish with respect to 
serving the underserved communities in which many of our churches are located. 
Congregations often find that despite their best intentions, they have no capacity to fund 
ministry. Most churches typically rely on tithes and offerings as their primary mode of 
support. When that is the case, the average church operates at a deficit, because the tithes 
and offerings are often not sufficient to pay the bills necessary for the maintenance of the 
building such as the churches payroll albeit big or small, electricity, mortgage and or rent, 
heat and water just to name a few. This factor also expected limits their overall capacity 
to have any meaningful outreach initiatives based on their limited access to resources. 

This chapter seeks to examine challenges faced by churches and related non¬ 
profits organizations as it relates to being able to create an alternate income stream, and 
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to galvanize resources for the purpose of funding ministry for social justice and economic 
development. In the context of this examination, our purpose is to take a look at 
developing a business plan for the context to be use as a model for the development of a 
business for the alternate stream of income. 

The scriptural foundation for this project is aptly based on verses from the Book 
of Nehemiah. It is clear from Nehemiah’s goals and objectives along with people who 
had a mind to work that one of his most valuable traits was his ability to lead people to 
accomplish specific tasks. Additionally, it would be accurate to say that Nehemiah was 
very intentional and strategic in this process. First, Nehemiah prayed, then he did his 
research as to the present conditions that existed in the community, and finally he took 
advantage of the window of opportunity presented. Once he understood the specifics of 
the tasks that needed to be accomplished, Nehemiah began to share his God given vision 
with others. He then proposed a specific project and identified a pool of dedicated 
workers and began the work of galvanizing resources. During the project, Nehemiah was 
besieged with critics, distractions and was frequently met with resistance from various 
sources. In his book. Biblical Models for Leadership , Elmer Towns identifies four 
principles of project management as they are presented in Nehemiah’s story. Specifically 
the are (1) planning; (2) organizing; (3) leading (decision-making, communicating, 
motivating, selecting and developing); and (4) controlling (establishing performance 
standards, inspecting, meeting specifications, and correcting mistakes), i The process of 
rebuilding Jerusalem’s walls over 2000 years is an excellent learning tool for a building 
project today. It is our intent to set up an actual blueprint for a building project. In 
addition to present relevant biblical references, this project will explore the keys 


i Elmer Towns, Biblical Models for Leadership (Boston, MA: Cengage Learning, 2007), 43. 
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necessary for successful completion of building projects by the process of comparing as 
well as contracting a myriad of resources and experts in the subject to the principles and 
managerial leadership style exhibited by Nehemiah. 

The rebuilding of the wall in Jerusalem is one of the World’s greatest building 
projects. This is particularly so in light of reality that its success in no small part can be 
attributed to the fact that Nehemiah was a man of God who had an exemplary prayer life. 
In examining the Book of Nehemiah, the first six chapters of the book provide a 
framework for completing projects assigned by God. Seven steps are presented: prayer, 
indicate the goal, visualization of the project, motivation of the workers, delegation of the 
work, overcoming opposition, removal of obstacles, ending of the oppression, staying on 
track and finally finishing strong and triumphantly. 

Nehemiah provides a classic as well as a practical model of managerial leadership 
in spite of the challenges and obstacles that he faced. Nehemiah was able to lead God’s 
people in the accomplishment of a plethora of challenges that were set before them and 
with his leadership style, he reaped the benefits of having the people commit to the vision 
and do the actual work. D.C. Martin describes Nehemiah as follows, “Nehemiah was 
indeed an outstanding person. His theology was very practical; it affected every area of 
life. Note his prayers and how practical they were. ”2 

Nehemiah and his workers were met with divisions, outside opposition and 
general discouragement. He was called by God and not only did he answer the call, but 
he listened intently to the voice of his people. Additionally, Nehemiah was able to assess 
the reality of the situation. He sought God for direction throughout the vision and kept 

2 D. C. Martin, “Nehemiah,” in Holman Illustrated Bible Dictionary (Nashville, TN: Holman 
Bible Publishers, 2003), 1183. 
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the vision in perspective and simple. In other words he knew that his task was to rebuild 


the wall. He also was able to gain the trust of the people that he lead and was able to 
continually build and encourage the team. Nehemiah kept the purpose of the project 
before the people and was not at all discouraged by adversity. 

Ted Engstrom describes Nehemiah as a model for all leaders as he organized the 
nation and fulfilled his role as a leader. Engstrom writes, “A striking example of strong 
leadership is Nehemiah, who along with Erza and Zerubbabel was instrumental in 
rebuilding Jerusalem’s temple and wall. He possessed many qualities prerequisite for 
leadership excellence. His character was beyond reproach; he was a praying man; he 
displayed great courage in the face of much opposition; he had a deep concern for his 
people exhibited by his insight, tact, impartiality, and decisiveness. Furthermore, he did 
not shirk from the responsibility given to him .3 Engstrom goes on to say that 
Nehemiah’s organizational ability, disclosed by his skillful strategy and detailed plans, is 
a challenge to every would-be leader.4 Nehemiah’s administrative leadership model was 
proactive in that he influenced others, purposefully as he helped people both individually 
and collectively. He was comprehensive in his character and conduct and impacted 
everyone around him. 

Researcher George Barna, focused on the intersection of faith and culture 
expounded, “Great outcomes do not happen by chance. Inevitably, there is a 
sophisticated, intentional and strategic process that propels organizations forward to 


3 Ted W. Engstrom, The Essential Engstrom: Proven Principles of Leadership, edited by Timothy 
J. Heals (Colorado Springs, CO: Authentic and World Vision, 2007), 36-37. 

4 Engstrom, The Essential Engstrom, 37. 
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success. ”5 Nehemiah’s methodology and leadership style was essential in the success of 
restoring the ruins of Jerusalem. A practical implication of his various resources and 
strengths proved that effective leaders can indeed motivate followers. Dr. Elmer Towns 
reflects, “ Leadership motivated followers to accomplish a task which none could do. 
Nowhere in scripture is this better betrayed than in the rebuilding of Jerusalem’s walls in 
fifty-two days. Nehemiah modeled the principles of spiritual, project management and 
the visionary leadership necessary for effective-even project management.”6 

The first step is to develop a strategic ministry plan. To develop a strategic 
ministry plan is to first recognize that this is a vital step in the task of approaching a 
project. This document will assist in deciding what the ministry intends to accomplish 
with a predetermined and specific time frame while staying within a proposed project 
budget. The document will serve as a needs assessment and additionally is a 
comprehensive report, which will outline the current situation as compared with the ideal 
or desired future condition. The strategic ministry plan must include the ministry’s 
purpose, vision, core values, objectives, strategies, goals as well as programs. The 
ministry’s purpose is the reason why the ministry exists. The terms purpose and mission 
are often times used interchangeably, but in reality there are distinct differences. A 
ministry’s purpose is the actual reason for its existence. Whereas, the purpose is deigned 
to address the question what is the ministry supposed to be doing. The purpose of the 
church is theological in that it must honor God while the mission itself should be more 
practical. In his book, The Power of Vision, George Bama clarifies the definition of a 


5 George Bama, The Power of Team Leadership: Achieving Success through Shared 
Responsibility (Colorado Springs, CO: Waterbrook Press, 2001), 116. 


6 Towns, Biblical Models, 120. 
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church’s mission, “A mission statement is a broad, general statement about whom you 
wish to reach and what the mission and could even use the same wording of that 
mission.”7 

Vision is a picture of the ministry's desired future. Mission is the action plan for 
achieving that vision. A ministry’s mission defines the leadership’s vision of the 
congregation’s purpose. Aubrey Malphurs in his book Advance Strategic Planning: A 
New Model for Church and Ministry Leaders shares nine ways in which a mission affects 
the church: 

(1) The mission dictates the ministry’s direction; (2) The ministry formulates the 
ministry’s function; (3) The mission focuses the ministry’s future; (4) The mission 
provides a guideline for decision making; (5) The mission inspires ministry unity; 
(6) The mission shapes the strategy; (7) The mission enhances ministry’s 
effectiveness; (8) The mission ensures an enduring organization; and (9) the 
mission facilitates Evaluations 

Unlike a ministry’s, the vision is a reflection of God’s desire, Barna explained this 
perspective, vision for ministry is a reflection of what God wants to accomplish through 
the ministry to build His Kingdom. Rather than rely upon the ability of humans to 
concoct a view of, and a plan for the future, God conveys His view of that future to a 
leader. The future of the church and of the people whom God has placed on this earth is 
simply too important to Him, to allow people to learn on their own. While He allows us 
ample latitude no creativity to articulate, disseminate and implement the vision, make no 
mistake about it; Visionary leaders receive their vision from God.9 Vision and mission 
are instinct. Mission is a general, yet informative statement concerning ministry 

7 George Barna, The Power of Vision: Discover and Apply God’s Plan for your Life and Ministry>, 
3rd ed. (Ventura, CA: Regal, 2009), 37-38. 

8 Aubrey Malphurs, Advanced Strategic Planning: A Model for Church and Ministry Leaders, 2nd 
ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Baker Books, 2005), 120-123. 


9 Barna, The Power of Vision, 28. 
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objectives; it’s philosophic. Vision is specific and detailed information concerning the 
ministry plan moves from drafting the ministry’s vision to writing it core values. A 
professor at the Dallas Theological Seminary, Aubrey Malphurs is a nationally known 
and recognized expert in the field of leadership. Malphurs offers a strategic perspective 
on core values, 

Core values describe who you are, your core identity. They are the precise 
building blocks on the Dona of your ministry. They explain why we do the things 
that we do. Core values form the basis for the ministry’s mission and vision. 
Additionally, they build the foundation of the church’s core ideology. In using 
navigational terminology, core values would be considered as the GPS (Global 
Positioning System) that guides the navigator to the ship.io 

The next aspect of developing a strategic ministry is to develop and to write ministry 

objectives. 

Ministry objectives are the common areas that energy is directed. Ministry 
objectives help to fulfill the purpose and the specifics of how the mission is to be met. 

The intent is to provide a specific result, within a given timeframe, with identifiable 
resources. Ministry objective should be utilized as ministry tools that underlie all 
planning and strategies. 

Strategies are the guidelines by which stated objectives are achieved. It is that 
process or plan that produces the desired and or projected future by way of stated goals of 
the specified ministry. The goals are achieved by implementing strategies in pursuit of 
ministry objectives, and sometimes programs are used. Programs are activities which set 
out the implementation plans for key strategies. The strategic ministry plan must be 
prepared while considering the two, five and ten year growth plan and projections (See 
Appendix A). 


10 Malphurs, Advanced Strategic Planning, 96-98. 
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In the second step of this process, site selection is a critical piece. Site selection 
may be time consuming as it requires prayer, thought and planning. A decision must be 
made when considering the need of the community, the nature and location of the project. 
Key questions to be considered are (1) where should the ministry be located and (2) Can 
the current site facilitate the addition of another ministry that would reflect the overall 
objective as it relates to the Strategic Ministry Plan. Another consideration is where are 
the resources going to come from for land acquisition? Other factors to be considered is 
the community needs, the type of community in which you are located in and or is the 
project in an area that is environmentally sensitive. In the city of Newark, it is extremely 
important to recognize that even in issues such as the environment, we must know the 
history of what has occurred as it relates to a poor and historically oppressed people. 
Wikipedia describes environmental racism as a type of discrimination where people of 
low income or minority communities are forced to live in close proximity of 
environmentally hazardous or degraded environments, such as toxic waste, pollution and 
urban decay. In a project by a group of students from the New Jersey Institute of 
Technology in the Journalism Department, under the guidance of Journalist and Professor 
Miriam Ascarelli, decided to create a virtual environmental tour of Newark. The project 
won first prize in the “Dirty Little Secrets” student reporting contest which focused on 
environmental issues in Newark. Their work indicated that residents of the Terrell 
Homes had to fight a three front environmental justice battle over the years pertaining to 
storage containers blocking their view of the Passaic River with dangerously high levels 
of lead. The Ironbound Stadium was closed in 1986 due to the discovery of high levels 
of polychlorinated biphenyl, or PCB. One of the five largest incinerators in the state is 
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located in Newark. Property owner were sued for violating air quality control 
standards.n 

In 1998 in an article by Laura Mansnerus entitled “Newark’s Toxic Tomb; Six 
Acres Fouled by Dioxin, Agent Orange’s Deadly Byproduct, Reside in the Shadow of An 
Awakening Downtown” revealed that: 

Revealed that on a riverfront lot on Listr Avenue in Newark, where the Diamond 
Alkali Company turned out nearly one million gallons of Agent Orange for the 
Vietnam War, is itself about to become a sprawling tomb for the herbicide’s 
byproduct, dioxin.. .Fifteen years after the discovery of contamination on the 
factory site, the Environmental Protection Agency has decided on a remedy: 
rather than excavate or incinerate the soil and debris, Diamond’s corporate 
successor, the Occidental Chemical Corporation, will all it off and cap it, leaving 
a sealed six acre mound amid the riverfront factories. 12 

In addition to the manufacturing of Agent Orange, which is now at the bottom of the 

Passaic River entombed in cement, for 150 years, New Jersey manufactured chemicals 

and products that became familiar fixtures in homes such as charcoal and lighter fluid, 

plastic, guns and silk. In an investigation done by Sara Gonzalez and the WNYC Data 

News Team in December, 2015, they reported that 89% of New Jerseyans live within a 

mile of a contaminated site. The investigation further reveled that 1,464 of the stats 

14,066 known contaminated sites have no clean up plans in place. Many sites have sat 

orphaned and polluted for years, and they are disproportionately found in low-income 

communities. Further 74% of residents who lie below the poverty line in New Jersey are 

living within a mile of a contaminated site with no plan to clean up the contamination, 

compared to half of residents who are not below the poverty line. Seventy-nine percent of 


11 Andaiye Taylor, “Newark’s Toxic Legacy,” Brick City, last modified June 22, 2016, accessed 
December 2, 2016, http://www.brickcitylive.com/news/bclstaff/newarks-toxic-legacy-an-environmental- 
tour-of-the-ironbound/. 

12 Laura Mansnerus, “Newark’s Toxic Bomb,” New York Times , August 11, 1998, accessed 
November 3, 2016, http://www.nytimes.eom/1998/l 1/08/nyregion/Newark-s-toxic-tomb-six-acres-fouled- 
dioxin. 
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the state’s Hispanic population and 75% of state’s lack population lives within a mile of a 
site with no clean up plan, compared to 42% of white residents. The state is no longer 
responsible for overseeing most of New Jersey’s contaminated sites. 13 In the history of 
Newark, after achieving city status in 1836, Newark was suddenly the epicenter of one of 
the nation’s major industrial hubs. In 1770, there was one leather tannery. In 1792, there 
were three by 1837, there were 155 patent leather manufacturers. Besides producing the 
leather for shoes, Newark manufactured carriages, coaches, lace and hats. Founded in 
Newark in 1840, the Ballantine Brewing Company covered twelve acres. The city was 
also known for its quarries and its cider. 14 

Accordingly, because Newark is rife with pollution and contaminated properties 
have no clean up plan in sight, it is important to keep this in mind as the search for 
location continues. Additionally, other things to think about while considering land 
acquisition include the flood zone. Other factors include, but are not limited to price, 
size, jurisdiction, centrality, visibility, neighborhoods, zoning, utilities and traffic. The 
third step is a well-conceived master plan that anticipates the need of the context to 
maximize the use of space with a combination of art and science. The art of crafting a 
vision for ministry and the science of developing the plan into a functional development 
is the purpose. If at all possible, a master plan should be developed with the help of an 
construction consultant, an architect or both. The benefits are significant and a realistic 
master plan would help the context utilize its limited resource in the most efficient 

13 Sara Gonzalez, “Dirty Little Secrets: New Jersey’s Poorest Live Surrounded by Contamination,” 
WNYC Data News Team, last modified December 9, 2015, accessed December 7, 2016, 
http://www.wnyc.org/story/nj-contaminated-sites/. 

14 David Hartman and Barry Lewis, A Walk Through Newark (New York, NY: Thirteen Media 
with Impact, 2015). 
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manner. Since God desires the body of Christ to do ministry outside of the four walls of 
the church, the master plan should be designed with that type of growth in mind. This 
step should be completed before any physical structure is planned or any site enveloped. 
The master plan should be a clear plan the location of all buildings, parking and 
recreational areas. This master plan requires faith, goals, dreams, integrity and 
leadership. The design of any facility requires specialized expertise of an architect. It is 
imperative to have a professional that is experienced in building the type of facility being 
planned. In the case of our context, the need is for a building that is familiar with the laws 
in the state of New Jersey governing assisted living facility. 

An assisted living residence is defined as a facility licensed by the Department of 
Health to provide apartment style housing, dining and assisted living services when 
needed. Apartment units offer, at a minimum, one unfurnished room, a private bathroom, 
a kitchenette, and a lockable door on the unit entrance. 15 Charlie Daniels in an article, 
“Budgets and Finance” outlines the benefits of the architect and design team working 
together. The collaboration of the project team is vital to the success of a church building 
project. When you have the owner, architect, engineer and construction professionals 
working together, it result in better design, results, increased financial resources, 
decreased construction conflicts, less time wasted and compressed timelines, and overall 
success of your project. 16 The next step in this process would be to put together a capital 
and stewardship campaign. You should first assemble a capital campaign committee that 
would be responsible for overseeing the entire campaign. There are six potential sources 

15 ‘‘Facility Types,” State ofNew Jersey, Department of Health, accessed December 3, 2016, 
http://www.state.nj.us/health/healthfacilities/about-us/facility-types/index.shtml. 

16 Charlie Daniels, “Budgets and Finance,” Churches by Daniels Construction, accessed December 
6, 2016, http://churchesbydaniels.com/church-architect-design/. 
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of funding the construction project, grants from foundations, corporations, government 

agencies and religious philanthropies, individual donations and the ministry’s capital 

campaign. Six phrases should be implemented when considering the six sources of 

funding: research, implementation and follow up. Raising money for the project is wise 

as the more money the context can raise, the less money it will have to borrow. 

Effectively casting the ministry’s vision is a vital foundation for raising funds. 

In his book Advanced Strategic Planning, Aubrey Malphurs weighs in saying that 

a clear vision motivates giving. He shares, 

It is the leaders’ responsibility to raise that money. The problem is that the 
congregation looks to the leaders to raid the necessary finances for the ministry to 
function in the way that God intended. What most leaders have discovered is that 
it is the vision that motivates giving. Few contributors, either corporate or 
individual donate to pay light bills or even salaries. Contributors donate to what 
they see being accomplished for Christ in the past, present and future. 11 

Major components of a capital campaign include casting a compelling vision, delivering 

clear communication, teaching through biblical instruction, corporate prayer and fasting, 

stewardship modeled by leaders and exceptional sacrificial giving. Communication is 

essential during, before and after the campaign. The leader must be clear, concise, 

compelling and the message must be consistent. The result is excitement, understanding 

and unity. 

Just a Nehemiah completed the walls of Jerusalem with a strong prayer life, 
prayer must be an indispensable part of any capital campaign. Prayer should be the 
catalyst by high the Holy Spirit moves in the lives of people exhorting them to make the 
appropriate faith response. It is by faith that money is donated to the ministry’s vision. 


17 Malphurs, Advanced Strategic Planning , 89 . 
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Leading a capital campaign requires leadership by example. Pastors, ministerial 

staff, and capital campaign committee members must model stewardship principles. 

David was a perfect example in 1 Chronicles 29:2-9 the text reads: 

With all my resources I have provided for the temple of my God - gold for the 
gold work, silver for the silver, bronze for the bronze, iron for the iron and wood 
for the wood, as well as onyx for the settings, turquoise, stone of various colors, 
and all kinds of fine stone and marble - all of these in large quantities. Besides, 
my devotion to the temple of my God, I now give my personal treasures of gold 
and silver for the temple of my God, over and above everything I have provided 
for this holy temple: three thousand talents of gold (gold of Ophir) and seven 
thousand talents of refined silver, for the overlaying of the walls of the buildings, 
for the gold work and the silver work, and for all the work to be done by the 
craftsmen. Now, who is willing to consecrate themselves to the Lord today? 

Then the leaders of families, the officers of the tribes of Israel, the commanders of the 

thousands and commanders of hundreds, and the officials in charge of the king’s work 

gave. Willingly they gave toward the work on the temple of God five thousand talents 

and ten thousand Darics (185 Pounds) of gold, ten thousand talents of silver, eighteen 

thousand talents of iron. Anyone who had precious stone gave them to the treasury of the 

temple of the Lord in the custody of Jeheil the Gershonite. The people rejoiced at the 

willing response of their leaders, for they had given freely and whole-heartedly to the 

Lord. David the king also rejoiced greatly. Congregation involvement is an absolute 

essential part of any capital campaign. The more involved the congregation, the more 

successful the campaign. Involvement produces ownership of the vision in its members. 

When embers embrace ownership in the vision, it produces responsibility. Responsibility 

spurs financial support and increases the success of the capital campaign. 

It is equally important to recognize as one embarks on the capital campaign that 

patterns of giving have changed. In Not Your Parents Offering Plate: A New Vision for 

Financial Stewardship by J. Clif Christopher, one of the salient points made is that 
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although it is a commonly held belief that younger generations of Christians do not give 
as abundantly or regularly as their parents and grandparents, but few people offer insight 
as to why this might be the case. Christopher believes that people want to be a part of 
something that changes lives, is Changing lives is exactly what the church of Jesus 
Christ is all about - but we do not do a good job of explaining to others how are 
ministries are changing lives. 

Leading a successful campaign requires a lot of patience. Additionally, when you 
are dealing with members in a context who do not have a lot of personal resources, it 
becomes even more important to galvanize people and resources to do the work of raising 
funds. Charlie Daniels shares what he thinks is the most important aspect of fundraising: 
Fundraising is more that just money. It’s a work of the heart. When it is approached 
correctly, it creates a partnership between those being ministered to the ministry that 
serves them. It is as much a spiritual journey and growth opportunity as it is a means of 
raising the finances to build the kingdom. One of the most important aspects of fund 
raising is the follow up and follow through. This is what makes a program truly 
successful. A well-planned follow up ensures that people remain committed to the 
vision. Your congregation will learn how to successfully provided for their church family 
and use what God has entrusted to them for his Kingdom. 19 

The next step involves acquiring a construction loan. Churches and other 
nonprofits have often had difficulty acquiring loans due to the present state of the U.S. 
economy. The actual costs of a building project depend on the size and the complexity of 


is J. Clif Christopher, Not Your Parents ’ Offering Plate: A New Vision for Financial Stewardship 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 2008), 13. 

19 Daniels, “Budgets and Finance,” accessed December 6, 2016, 
http://churchesbydaniels.com/budgets-and-finance/. 
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the design. In an article written by Tim Reid, he explains the difficulty churches are 
facing when applying for loans, “Banks are foreclosing on America’s churches in record 
numbers as lenders increasingly lose patience with religious facilities that have defaulted 
on their mortgages. The surge in church foreclosure so represent new wave of distressed 
property seizures triggered by the 2008 financial crash, analysts say, with many banks 
unwilling to grant struggling religious organizations forbearance. ”20 Ministries need to 
know what lending institutions look favorably at loans to non-profits. Financing options 
may include traditional banks, bond companies, cash programs using capital stewardship, 
denominational financing, church development fund, and funds from private Christian 
investors and investment companies. (Appendix A). 

The final step is construction. It is necessary to engage a licensed contractor with 
prior experience in the re-building field. If it is done properly, the construction process 
can be an exceptionally pleasant and rewarding experience. You must first determine the 
right construction approach. There are general building contractors with a lump sum bid, 
design build firms, project management companies, and churches or other nonprofits that 
build with the help of volunteers labor. The project’s research studies the different 
construction approaches and found overall that 83% of church construction projects were 
completed successfully. The research supported that the design and contract approach 
had a significant bearing on the project’s success rate. It is important to understand the 
cost factors, advantages and risks associated with each type of construction approach. 


20 Tim Reid, “Banks Foreclosing on US Churches in Record Numbers,” Reuters, last modified 
March 8, 2012, accessed December 7, 2016, http://reuters.com/article2012/03/09USA-housing- 
idUSL2E8E804X20120309. 
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It is fascinating to see how a book that is thousands of years old can provide 
modern and practical advice on building. The Book of Nehemiah not only gives advice, 
but also stresses prayer as the key. While the seven steps discussed may be useful in 
starting the projects’ journey, success will be hindered without prayer. It is critical for all 
involved to pray for God’s continued guidance during and even after the project’s 
completion. Nehemiah prayed for favor, and he got favor. He presented the vision to the 
people, and they supported it and worked together to achieve it. Nehemiah was faced 
with opposition, but he confronted it, encouraged the people and he continued to pray. 
When praying about the vision and the project, a few specific items should be included in 
the petition. Pray for will leaders, God’s desires for the ministry, the architect and the 
builder, the congregation and unity, integrity, integrity in the ministry’s business 
dealings, safety of the workers and the edification of Christ throughout the process. 
Leaders, workers and volunteers serving on the building committee will have to make a 
commitment for at least three years. Assigning the right leaders and workers is 
imperative. They should be committed and willing to work as a body and as a team. 
Prayer will be required to maintain a mind to work. 

A Christ like attitude must emanate from planning to completion of the project. 
Finally, when construction starts, the ministry’s light will continue to shine. There is a 
magnificent Great Commission opportunity with so many workers assembled. Pray for 
the salvation of the workers who are unsaved and also pray for the unchurched. The 
building process can be difficult, scary, cause division and chaos. Philippians 4:6-7 gives 
us a promise of comfort through prayer, “Be careful for nothing, but in everything by 
prayer and supplication with thanksgiving let your requests be known to God. And the 
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peace of God, which passes all understanding, shall keep your hearts and minds through 
Jesus.” 



CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 

The Book of Nehemiah served as an excellent guide to leadership of building 
projects and Nehemiah 2:1-5 serves as the biblical foundation for this project. 

Nehemiah’s leadership in rebuilding the walls of Jerusalem can be described as being 
effective, essential, strategic an ultimately successful. His leadership style and 
methodology provided an excellent roadway for completing building projects. The 
purpose of this project was to examine aspects of Nehemiah’s leadership and the effect it 
has on putting together a business model for the purpose of economic development and 
creating an alternate income stream. 

More specifically, it is the intent of this project to apply the biblical leadership 
style of Nehemiah along with the spirit found in the New Testament letter of James, 
wherein people of faith are required to do acts to help those who are less fortunate. This 
model’s objective is to go from simply preaching about a problem to the actualization of 
solutions that begin to address the issues that are faced on a daily basis by residents in the 
community. This in effect helps to begin the process of empowerment that has not been 
seen or experienced by the community in the last fifty years. This project is based on the 
ideas of melding advocacy and social justice into tangible action. This project has 
allowed me to combine my multiple disciplines inasmuch as I am trained as a lawyer. 
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Additionally, I have talked criminal justice classes as an adjunct professor at 

several colleges and I have spent the last five years as the senior pastor at my present 

context. I have come to observe that not just are the community residents marginalized 

and disenfranchised, but that as a result of living in this state of mind many have issues 

within the criminal justice system, mental health issues and other problems that go along 

with trying to access services and or benefits from the government. To describe this 

project in two words would simply be “community engagement.” The community would 

have the benefit of the construction of a brick and mortar project, namely an assisted 

living facility with a number of supportive services for the senior residents. This project 

is only possible by applying the team building efforts employed by Nehemiah. Once 

successfully engaged, employment is being created on the construction site. Jobs and job 

training ground opportunities are being created once the assisted living facility is 

constructed and lastly a dire need for affordable, comfortable housing for seniors, a 

previously underserved population is being created all at the same time. 

Additionally by doing so, the context would also be in a better financial position 

to fund ministry for the purpose of funding additional programs that ultimately will 

benefit the context and the community. These programs would include an expansion of 

the Food Pantry that presently exists into the inclusion of a soup kitchen as well. The 

context has learned well that while our ultimate mission is to evangelize and to bring to 

Jesus Christ, in the spirit of the Epistle of James, you cannot just give “Jesus” to people 

who are hungry. James specifically states at chapter 2:14-17: 

What good is it, my brothers if a man claims to have faith, but has no 

deeds?.Suppose a brother or sister is without clothes and daily food. If one of 

you. Says to him, “Go, I wish you we’ll keep warm and well fed,” but does 
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nothing about his physical needs, what good is it? In the same way, faith by itself, 
if it is not accompanied by action, is dead. 

In the Bible, the “poor” refers to people whose lives were difficult, people who have been 
displaced by war and people who have nothing. 1 

The project is being viewed through the lens of biblical, historical, theological and 
theoretical lens. Additionally, this study will take a look at the economic sufficiency. In 
other words, can this context that has become acculturated to living as oppressed, 
neglected people be transformed into a thriving community where people are 
economically and socially empowered? For purposes of this project a fundamental 
question is: can this community be equipped, empowered and educated to recognize the 
benefits of a business or businesses that would serve to uplift a downtrodden community. 
For purposes of this study, economic sufficiency is defined as having sufficient resources 
to carry out the mission, or more specifically, having adequate resources to carry out the 
mission as it relates to meeting the needs of the underserved a socio-economically 
disadvantaged. Nehemiah’s leadership can be found in all aspects of this project. A 
closer examination of Nehemiah indicates that his leadership prowess understood the 
importance of implementing a plan that did not overwhelm the people. Therefore, he 
divided the repairs into small achievable tasks and as a result the people were motivated 
to work. He achieved success through “modeling the principles of spiritual, project 


i American Bible Society, The Learning Bible NIV (New York, NY: American Bible Society, 
2003), 2362. 
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management (administrative), the visionary leadership which are necessary for effective 
project management .2 

In addition to being an administrative and spiritual leader, Nehemiah exhibited 
seven essential traits of successful leaders: leadership of vision, leadership of prayer, self- 
sacrificing leadership, bold leadership, delegating leadership, open minded and 
communicating leadership. He was successful and effective as a leader and as a result of 
prayer, faith, strategy, action and integrity, Nehemiah made a request that was 
foundational for the ulcers of rebuilding Jerusalem’s walls. 

In the mainstream church of today, many church leaders have not changed the 
way they approach leadership or stewardship. Many see the only way of raising money is 
to continuing selling chicken dinners and having annual days. Historically, the black 
church has been and in reality in large part continues to be the center of the black church. 
However, the African Methodist Episcopal Church evolved from the Free African 
Society, which was the place community residents could go in an effort to have their 
needs met. Mutual assistance and self-help have been the cornerstones of African 
American community for generations. In 1903 W.E.B. Dubois called “the first wavering 
step of a people toward organized social life. ”3 The earliest mutual assistance societies 
among blacks provided a form of health and life insurance for their members-care of the 
sick, burials for the dead, and support for widows and orphans. 

Later societies sought to promote education and job training, especially for newly 
arrived African American, freemen and fugitive slaves. While the number of societies 

2 Audrey Barrick, “Survey Measures Effectiveness of Church Expansion Projects,” ChristianPost , 
May 28, 2009, accessed December 12, 2016, http://www.christianpost.com/news/survey-measures- 
effectiveness-of-church-expansion-projects-38860/#KpWFvIXPyCYsR3IC.99. 

3 W. E. B. Du Bois, The Negro Church (Atlanta, GA: Atlanta University Press, 1903), 124. 
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attests to the wide-ranging efforts of northern free blacks, most were hampered by low 
funds and low membership. It is now time for a shift in the way leadership thinks. This 
shift will only begin when there is a shift in the mindset. Unfortunately, just like 
Nehemiah, there will be obstacles to this process. These roadblocks include, but are not 
limited to unbelief, insecurity, pride, idolatry and desire for power and control. Our 
current culture will make it difficult initially for those who are trying to shift the culture 
of people who often times have been complacent and comfortable in their present state. 
The raging current of our culture makes it difficult to swim upstream. Randy Alcorn 
suggests, “It is normal to keep more than we give. ”4 The change in culture that is 
necessary for this project to be a success must start with dealing with the reality of the 
situation or in other words, meeting people where they are. According to Dr. Lester A. 
McCom in his book, Standing on Holy Common Ground, institutional, economic and 
environment racism gravely affect black life in inner cities, especially psychologically. 
An Africentric consciousness goes a long way in boosting personal and collective self¬ 
esteem for African Americans. A sense of self-pride and self-determination of African 
Americans has militated against the effects of racial oppression and injustice. This is one 
of the positive effects of the enduring communal ethos often credited to the black church. 
It can be traced to an “African spirituality” that defines the bonds of family and 
withstands threats to unity and stability .5 

For a biblical perspective, a change in mindset only begins with a clear 
understanding as it relates to one's home or one’s place of citizenship. A shift in thinking 
as it relates to money is when one is equipped with the knowledge that earth is not our 

4 Randy Alcorn, The Treasure Principle (Colorado Springs, CO: Multnomah, 2001), 46. 

5 Lester A. McCorn, Standing on Holy Common Ground (Chicago, IL: MMGI Books, 2013), 66. 
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permanent home. In reality, we are only pilgrims passing as a part of our ultimate 
journey. Along this particular phrase of our journey will accumulate assets that we refer 
to as our treasure and where we deliberate a conscious choice to store our treasure will 
depend in large part on where and what we consider to be our home. An understanding 
of what “home” means will able one to make the necessary shift as it relates to how to 
spend and how to invest our resources here on earth. 

Nehemiah records his desire to God to give him success by granting him favor 
before the king (Neh. 1:10). He led the entire project by praying for God’s guidance, 
provision and was intentional about incorporating prayer with faith. Nehemiah prayed 
for and continually encouraged Israel through faith. Accordingly, he was able to see the 
reality of God answering prayer. He prayed with expectation and believed in the 
evidence that was yet to come. Nehemiah exhibited faith in action. He prayed for three 
days in Jerusalem, rested, strategized and prepared for action. 

Good planning and having an effective strategist were at the forefront of 
Nehemiah’s construction project. His strategy consisted of prayer, observation, survey, 
identification and organization of workers, a plan for dealing with conflict and a plan for 
keeping the workers encouraged. Nehemiah’s administrative leadership model was 
proactive in that he positively influenced others; he was purposeful as he helped people 
individually and collective; and comprehensive in the way that his character and conduct 
impacted everyone around him. George Bama, a leading researcher focused on the 
intersection of faith and culture states: “Great outcomes do not happen by chance. 
Invariably, there is a sophisticated, intentional, and strategic process that propels 
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organizations forward to success.”6 Practical implications of Nehemiah’s resources and 
strengths proved that effective leaders could motivate followers. 

This project took an inter-ecclesiastical look at both Nehemiah and James. In 
addition to viewing the different views of the aforementioned scripture.7 Research 
gathered to date aided the researcher in creating a Seven Step Ministry Blueprint. The 
blueprint included developing a strategic ministry plan, site selection, master planning, 
architecture, capital and stewardship campaigns, financing solutions and construction. 

The Allen Village which is an non-profit organization granted 501 c(3) status by 
the Internal Revenue Service and operating under the umbrella of Allen AME Church is 
an appropriate context to test the hypothesis. It is believed that if a community is 
engaged in the process and is educated, equipped and empowered, they will be motivated 
to do the work. This includes participating in every aspect of the project. It is the idea to 
create a model that can be used in other contexts that are similarly situated to create an 
alternate source of income in addition to bringing jobs and other programs that would 
have a transformative impact on the community in which we serve. We must be 
intentional in our efforts to shift the current culture. However, as we stand on God’s 
promises and rely on the word of God, we believe that the people had a mind to work and 
will show our faith by our deeds. Trusting in the word, we are confident that the remnant 
in Newark, those that were left behind, after the white flight, after the rebellion, after the 
redlining and other racist practices, after the environmental racism, will rebuild the wall. 


6 George Barna, The Power of Team Leadership: Achieving Success Through Shared 
Responsibility (Colorado Springs, CO: Waterbrook Press, 2001), 116. 

7 “A Perspective Pertaining to People, Things, or Places Mentioned Between or Among the 
Church or Clergy; not Secular,” Cambridge Dictionary, accessed December 11, 2016, 
http://dictionary.cambridge.org/dictionary/British/inter. 
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Junius Williams, in his book Unfinished Agenda: Urban Politics in the Era of 
Black Power , aptly describes the conditions that led to the rebellion in Newark in 1967. 
Williams is very clear to distinguish that what occurred was not a riot, but was true a 
rebellion. Rebelling against racist systems and practices that threatened to displace 
scores of African American families from their homes in one instance, build a highway 
and in another to build a medical school. White politicians governed a city that had a 
majority African American population. 

Banks gave favorable mortgages that continued to attract whites to the suburbs 
and denied mortgages to African Americans in the city which help additionally bankrupt 
the school system making in the subject of a state takeover. All of these factors lead to 
the rebellion in the city of Newark in the summer of 1967. 

However, it is important to note that Newark was not alone as rebellions also 
occurred in Detroit and Watts in California, Plainfield and Paterson, New Jersey, just to 
name a few. I recently had the occasion to attend a commemoration and memorial 
service in the city of Newark as this year 2017 represents the fiftieth anniversary of this 
rebellion. What came out of it, the aftermath of the Rebellion was the people became 
empowered, they organized and strategized. For the first time Newark elected its first 
Black Mayor in 1970, the first African American to be elected to any major city in the 
Northeast. 8 

In addition Mayor Ken Gibson, a slate of African Americans that were supported 
by the community were elected as well. Additionally, in the state of New Jersey, in the 
aftermath of the rebellion, New Jersey’s newly appointed Chancellor of Higher 

8 “Kenneth A. Gibson,” Wikipedia, accessed July 5, 2017, 
https://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/Kenneth_A._Gibson. 
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Education, Ralph A. Duncan, directed a memorandum to the president’s of all of the 
state’s institutions of higher education. In it was an outline of a proposed program of 
special assistance to young men and women from economically and educationally 
disadvantaged backgrounds. The president’s response was immediate, widespread and 
overwhelmingly favorable. The following February, 1968, the Select Commission on 
Civil Disorders, which had been established in response to the events in Newark, called 
for the establishment of a broad range of programs to address the basic conditions the 
commission had cited as leading to the unrest. Among the programs established was the 
Educational Opportunity Fund. This set the pace for many initiatives such as basic skills 
testing and remediation, systematic retention efforts, peer counseling and peer tutoring, 
academic support courses, multicultural curricula and human relations programming, 
student leadership development, and outcome based program evaluation .9 

The lesson that I took from this, particularly in light of the fact that once again 
due to racial injustices, we have seen rebellions occurring in African American 
communities across the country. In the past five years, there have been rebellions in 
Baltimore, Maryland, Charlotte, North Carolina, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, Berkley, California, Ferguson, Missouri, Brooklyn, New York, Anaheim, 
California, Eos Angeles, California and Oakland, California. 10 Many of the same 
injustices that preceded the rebellion in Newark in that hot summer of 1967 were present 
in many of the rebellions that we are seeing today. Racial injustices and broken systems 
that marginalized and continue to disenfranchise a large segment of our communities all 

9 State of New Jersey, “Office of the Secretary of Higher Education,” Newjersey.gov, accessed 
July 10, 2017, newjersey.gov/highereducation. 

10 Justin Caruso, “Growing Number of Race Riots Leave a Dark Mark on Obama’s Legacy,” The 
Daily Caller News Foundation, last modified September 24, 2016, accessed July 4, 2017, 
www.dailycaller.com. 
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across this country. Programs that empowered the African American community fifty 
years ago have since been gutted financially or simply discontinued. 

In a report prepared by the New Jersey Institute for Social Justice, authored by 
Demelza Baer, “Policy Counsel,” it found that in 2017, the Two America’s persist, 
sharply divided by race and class. Notwithstanding the gains in civil and political rights, 
ushered in by the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, the Voting Rights Act of 1965, 
and the Fair Housing Act of 1968, the economic racial divide has persisted over the past 
fifty years. Then and now black people experience unemployment that is double that of 
white people, li and the income of people of color is only about 61 percent of white 
people-compared to 55 percent in 1967.12 Reflecting these disparities in employment and 
income, the poverty rate among people of color remains more than twice the poverty rate 
among white people. 

Then and now, perhaps no other city embodies both the reality of the Two 
Americas and the possibility of bridging these two entrenched divides more than the city 
of Newark. Newark is in the midst of an economic expansion, with thriving business 
industries bolstered by its strategic location as one of the main transportation hubs in the 
United States, one of the busiest airports and seaports in the world. The city is home to 
major Fortune 500 companies, world-class research universities and cultural institutions, 
a dense network of manufacturing companies and a large array of hospitals and 
community health centers. Indeed, cities like Newark are the economic delivers of the 

11 Drew Desilver, “Black Unemployment Rate is Consistently Twice that of White,” Pew 
Research Center, accessed July 6, 2017, http://pewresearch.org/fact-tank/2013/08/21through-good-times- 
and-bad-black-unemployment-is-consistently-double-that-of-whites/. 

12 Justin Caruso, “On Views of Race and Inequality, Blacks and Whites Are Worlds Apart,” Pew 
Research Center, accessed July 10, 2017, http://www.pewsocialtrends.org/2016/06/27/l-demographic- 
tends-and-economic-well-being/. 
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national economy, generating nearly eighty-five percent of the national GDP. 13 Newark- 
like many other major American cities is in a period of substantial economic 
development in its downtown. 14 Yet Newark also embodies the persistent race and class 
divisions of the Two Americas, as local residents-predominantly people of color-are 
largely excluded from the burgeoning economic opportunity in their own city. 

Incredibly, Newark residents only hold eighteen percent of all jobs in the city. 15 

Accordingly, this project aptly entitled, “Bloom Where You Are Planted: 
Transforming Your Community One Block at a Time” is the actual development of a 
model that can be used to assist in the empowerment of a long standing disenfranchised 
community. The objective would be achieved by teaching residents how to galvanize 
resources that would be used to create a business model that could then be replicated to 
create either businesses and or employment and training opportunities. The overall 
objective is to improve the quality of life upon the community residents as well as 
playing a pivotal role in having a transformation in the community in which we live, 
work, worship and serve. More specifically, the objective of this first project is to 
develop an economic business plan for the development and ultimate construction of an 
assisted living facility in the community with supportive senior services under one roof. 

Accordingly, the objectives of this project are multifaceted in that we are aiming 
to provide comfortable, affordable living accommodations for an aging population, who 

13 James Maniyika et at., “Urban America: US Cities in the Global Economy,” McKinsey.com, 
last modified April 2012, accessed July 10, 2017, http://www.mckinsey.com/global- 
themes/urbanization/us-cities-in-the-global-economy. 

14 Rhonda Kaysen, “In Newark, A New Chapter Unfolding,” NY Times , August 19, 2016, accessed 
July 10, 2017, https://wwww.nytimes.com/2016/08/21/realestate/in-newark-a-new-chapter- 

unfolding. html?_r=0. 

15 “OnTheMap - Text-Only Tool,” U.S. Census Bureau, Center for Economic Studies, 2014, 
accessed May 15, 2017, https://onthemap.ces.census.gov. 
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although are not quite able to live on their own, but can continue to so with some 
assistance. It is our plan to carry out the mission of the context by engaging in and 
having a transformative impact within the community as it relates to helping to meet the 
needs of an underserved and socio-economically disadvantaged population by providing 
opportunities, not just for the elderly by allowing them to remain in the community, but 
also by creating jobs and job training opportunities in a community that has historically 
been plagued by high unemployment, mass incarceration, illiteracy and substandard 
housing among other maladies. 

The context of our project is the Allen Village of Nitty Development Corporation 
which is a nonprofit entity that has been created to operate under the umbrella of Allen 
AME Church. This context, although part of a larger mainstream denomination, has 
struggled financially for many years. As an interesting aside, this particular church 
moved into its present location in 1968. It was after the historic riots in 1967, but there 
was a solid middle-class African American presence in the community. Accordingly, for 
some years the church was able to thrive and purchased a parsonage on adjacent land. 

However, as whites fled the area and many of the seniors died off, the community 
surrounding the church went onto a steep decline. A number of different factors 
contributed to this decline, not just of the church, but of the entire community 
surrounding the church. One of the leading factors to the overall decline and the blighted 
conditions that currently exist is a direct result of the lack of any meaningful development 
and or investment. Thus this issue becomes one of social justice or the lack thereof. 
Many, if not all of the businesses left the area and a lot of the home owning African 
Americans fled the area as well. What we were left with presently is many of the 
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community residents do not own their homes, but are renters. This makes them less of a 
stakeholder in the upkeep and betterment of the community. The church itself was not 
well maintained for a period of years and eventually had little to no ties to the community 
in which it was located, but in fact the membership consisted of the remnant of families 
who once took great pride in the house of worship. Over the last five years, we have 
attempted to shift that dynamic by engaging the community to not just participate in our 
worship but to become an active part of our community. 

In a closer examination of the community’s history, it becomes evident that prior 
to 1940 the community that we refer to was a thriving one. There were many businesses 
along the commercial strip which is located in close proximity to the context. 
Additionally, home ownership was the prevalent order of the day. Further as a matter of 
history, the City of Newark saw tremendous industrial and population growth during the 
19th and 20th centuries, but during the second half of the twentieth century, the 
neighborhood decline started well before the 1967 riots. The decline began when the 
neighborhood inhabited by mostly European immigrants began to abandon the city for 
the suburbs and more and more African Americans began to immigrant to the city from 
the South. 16 

In any event, the end result is a blighted neighborhood, with very little viable 
businesses except bodegas and liquor stores. Accordingly, you have a community that 
can only be described as full of vacant, board up, abandoned houses, high crime, even 
higher unemployment and mass interception of its citizens to name a few of the issues 
that we currently face. 

16 Patrick Richie, “Newark’s Prudential Center: A Key Player in Newark’s Rebranding Efforts, 
Forbes,” last modified January 10, 2012, accessed July 3, 2017, www.forbes.com. 
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However, despite the passage of more than fifty years with little or no meaningful 
investment and or development, a small group of individuals have captured the hope and 
the vision of the Allen Village Community Development Corporation. This entity was 
formed to address a myriad of issues, including but not limited to, providing mentoring to 
all youth under the age of eighteen in an effort to better their grades and consistent 
attendance. Targeting youth who are considered to be at risk of failing in their traditional 
additionally assist school settings. We would also assist our youth in areas such as anger 
management and conflict resolution. 

Additionally, we seek to help individuals returning home from periods of 
incarceration by providing educational and or vocational opportunities to facilitate re¬ 
entry into the community as productive, gainfully employed law abiding citizens. 
Additionally, the Allen Village seeks to offer job training in various aspects of the 
construction industry. Training would be provided in the rehabilitation of abandoned 
properties as well as new construction. A later phrase would be to encourage potential 
homebuyers in the process by providing necessary support to first time homebuyers. 
Overall, the focus of this entity is to assist the complete family unit in an effort to provide 
housing, job readiness, job training and homeownership by promoting and building 
residence as well as other factors that would serve to reduce risks and create optimal 
outcomes for the residents in our community. 

With this vision in mind, this small group of participants seek to begin the process 
of transformation one block at a time. Therefore, we have created an opportunity to 
explore the possibilities in an effort to create a business model that would ultimately lead 
to an actual brick and mortar construction project that would impact our community in a 
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positive way. By seeing the actualization of our project, it would serve not only to 
strengthen and support the membership of the context, but would also be inextricably 
related to the ability of the residents of the community to be engaged, equipped and 
empowered to break the cycle of their present state of powerlessness and 
disenfranchisement. 

The research conducted for this project demonstrate that following this model and 
applying the leadership principles of Nehemiah to a building project, can be a successful 
way to begin the process of empowering a people who were previously un-empowered 
and uninspired and sadly content being in that state. 

The ultimate goal of this project as previously stated is to actually construct an 
assisted living facility along with the attendant supportive services, which include but are 
not limited to a medical office, a dialysis provider, physical therapy, laundromat and or 
dry-cleaning services, convenience store and a food franchise. To begin this project, it 
was first necessary to confirm the viability of such an ambitious project. The 
foundational chapters that have been prepared in connection with this project validate the 
integrity of this proposed project and each one has informed the hypothesis and the 
selected qualitative methodology. In an effort to ascertain whether or not there was any 
interest in this undertaking, the initial methodology was a preaching and bible study 
series that dealt specifically with the Book of Nehemiah and his ambitious building 
project. 

According to Dr. Marvin McMickle in his book, Where Have All the Prophets 
Gone , preachers are challenged to reclaim the prophetic tradition in the light of a world 
that seemingly has lost her way. Crying out to stir the consciousness of the people in a 
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way that combined both the Old Testament biblical leadership style of Nehemiah and the 
New Testament message of James that the soul of everyone who love God should be 
stirred and that the love of God would lead to concrete actions. \i This book is a call for 
preachers to learn the importance of keeping their eyes on Jesus as well as the biblical 
prophets. That by doing so, we must do justice for others, caring for others and being 
equitable to others. Additionally, to take it a step further, in the words of Dr. Samuel D. 
Proctor, “we are called by the crisis of our times to be aware of the needs of the people in 
our communities.”i8 

Proctor goes on to say that God calls the preacher to lead tepee-let into awareness, 
and the people respond. 19 Preaching was selected primarily because of its transformative 
ability to alter the consciousness of people and also to raise awareness as it relates to each 
of our responsibilities as we relate to the people in our communities. This is particularly 
true as we focus on those individuals who have been and remain marginalized. There are 
those in our society who continue to live on the fringe of society and can be counted 
among the least, the lost and the last among us. Historically, preaching has also been 
used as a tool to raise awareness and the consciousness of individuals as it relates to our 
corporate responsibility as a faith based church in the African American tradition. The 
first sermon that I preached was entitled “Is there a Nehemiah in the House.” 

In this sermon teaching, I used it as an opportunity to address the seeming lack of 
concern among and about those who are marginalized in society. Stressing the lack of 


17 Marvin McMickle, Where Have All the Prophets Gone (Holbrook, NY: Pilgrim Press, 2006), 3. 

is Samuel D. Proctor, Preaching About Crisis in the Community (Philadelphia, PA: Westminster 
Press, 1988), 75. 

19 Proctor, Preaching About Crisis in the Community, 76. 
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empathy and effort to improve the quality of their own lives. The sermon stressed that 
the church cannot continue to conduct business as usual, simply preaching a message that 
feels good on Sunday. The main purpose of this sermon was to expose participants to a 
biblical leadership model and to further motivate and inspire the participants to begin the 
process of envisioning a team effort to actually complete what we hope to be the first of 
many brick and mortar projects. 

In analyzing the text in the Book of Nehemiah, we know that everything that 
Nehemiah did began and ended with prayer, faith and reliance on God. Nehemiah prayed 
and God gave him success and favor before the king who he served as cupbearers. 
Nehemiah led the entire project by praying for God’s guidance, provision and he did not 
neglect to incorporate prayer with his steadfast faith. Nehemiah prayed and encouraged 
Israel mightily through his unwavering faith. As a result, he saw the reality of what God 
can do because God answered his prayers it helped the believers to have faith of what 
was yet to come to fruition. Nehemiah embodied faith in action. He prayed for three 
days in Jerusalem, then he rested, then he strategized and prepared to carry out his plan of 
action. This evidences that good planning as well as an effect strategy were at the 
forefront of Nehemiah’s construction project. 

It is evident that his strategy consisted of prayer, observation, survey, 
identification, organization of the team, plans for dealing with conflict and lastly a plan to 
keep the team encouraged. As a result of Nehemiah working the plan, using this strategy, 
he was able to complete his project in record time. However, it is also important to note 
that Nehemiah did not complete his project without opposition. No matter the obstacle, 
or even the enemy, Nehemiah prayed, he was honest and transparent, he trusted God, 
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remained focused on his goal, he acted in faith and as a result he was successful. God 
used Nehemiah to transform the ruins of an entire nation wall of protection into a 
powerful and a victorious community. 

Nehemiah was tasked with the monumental job of rebuilding the walls of 
Jerusalem. Without the walls being intact, the entire community was in a constant state 
of jeopardy and fear of attack. However, his administration was extremely helpful and as 
a result the entire team was significantly successful. Nehemiah’s methodology was 
crucial and his leadership style produced an excellent roadmap for others to follow. As 
Nehemiah discovered the deplorable conditions that existed in Jerusalem, he realized that 
the wall or lack thereof caused a breach and there was no protection. Nehemiah’s prayer 
was one of the most moving prayers in the Old Testament (Nehemiah 2:5-11). 

As the story goes Nehemiah received the blessing from King Artaxerexes to 
return to the homelands of his ancestors which was Judah. When Nehemiah returned to 
Judah, it was a promise of restoration of the fortunes of his people, who had become 
marginalized and disenfranchised. His return promise restoration of the fortunes of his 
people. After being appointed a governor of the province of Judah, Nehemiah was 
granted the necessary permission to build. The story goes on that under the cover of 
darkness, Nehemiah surveyed the condition of the walls. He went on to share his 
assessment of the city and came up with a strategy for dealing with the issues. 
Nehemiah’s ultimate goal and objective was to organize a team that could work together 
to get the necessary tasks done. 

Further in the text, Nehemiah's enemies were revealed in the persons of Sanballat, 
Tobiah and Geshem. Nehemiah knew of their opposition and knew that they would 
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perhaps defeat his project. Accordingly, the construction team refused to be sidetracked 
and worked with construction tools in one hand and weapons in the other hand. 
Jerusalem’s walls were rebuilt, the entire task was finished in fifty-two days. A feat that 
was considered impossible by many, butNehemiah’s success can be attributed to the fact 
that he never ceased praying for God’s divine providence for the completion of this task. 

Even though moments of serious doubt and occasional unease, Nehemiah always 
demonstrated exceptional faith in God. He was driven by a vision that he truly believed 
came from God and believed the word of God. It was clear that Nehemiah was driven by 
a vision that he believed came from God. 

Further, Nehemiah’s model for leadership can be described as proactive by virtue 
of that fact that he was able to influence others. He was a role model both individually as 
well as collectively and as a direct result of these attributes, he was able to have a positive 
influence on everyone around him. In a book entitled The Power of Team Leadership: 
Achieving Success through Shared Responsibility , George Barna relates to the present 
culture stated, “Great outcomes do not happen by chance, inevitably, there is a 
sophisticated, intentional and strategic process that propels organizations forward to 
success .”20 The reality is that the practical implications of Nehemiah's various resources 
and his God given strengths proved that effective Leander's and leadership could indeed 
motivate followers. 

This situation is analogous to the situation that exists in our community today. It 
was hoped that at the end of the preaching and teaching that individuals would 
understand not just the need to rebuild the wall, but also the synergy as it relates to social 

20 George Barna, The Power of Team Leadership: Achieving Success Through Shared 
Responsibility (Colorado Springs, CO: Waterbrook Press, 2001), 116. 
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justice and bringing about transformational change in both the community but also in the 
lives of the resident as well. 

The purpose of this project is to ultimately engage the community and begin to 
address some of the needs that would empower them into a state of self-sufficiency. In 
determining the viability of this project, which is a huge undertaking for both the author 
and the context as neither have had any prior experience in such an endeavor. One of the 
most important aspects of this project focuses on the subject of leadership and although 
this project is inspired by God and biblically based, the term leader and or leaders only 
appear in the King James Version of the bible six times and that is in the Books of 1st 
Chronicles and Isaiah and Matthew.21 

However, the discussion of leaders and leadership are essential to the success of 
this project. It is equally important to note that although the specific term, leader is not 
used in abundance in the Bible, what does appear are multiple leadership examples as 
well as principles and precepts of servant leaders in the Bible that have been proven to be 
invaluable. J. Oswald Sanders in his book, Spiritual Leadership: Principles of 
Leadership for Every Believer , says, “Given the importance of competent leaders in the 
church and in business, we might expect the bible to use the term more often. .. .Much 
more frequently, the role of leader is called servant. We do not read about Moses, my 
leader, but Moses my servant.”22 Additionally, John Borek, Danny Lovett and Elmer 
Towns collocates for a theory on biblical leadership that is greatly needed in churches 
today and is paramount for success. They stated as follows: 

21 Joseph Sanders, “How Many Times Does the Word Leader Appear in the Bible?” Answers.com, 
accessed July 8, 2017, www.answers.com. 

22 Joseph Sanders, Spiritual Leadership: Principles of Excellence for Every Believer (Chicago, IL: 
Moody Publishers, 2007), 21. 
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What is the greatest need in today’s church? It is not more money, new buildings, 
bigger buildings, new workable. Methods, more workers, or any of the other 
‘things’ we throw at the churches problems. The greatest need of the church is 
leadership.. .biblical leadership...effective leadership...spiritual leadership. The 
right type of leadership can solve the church’s problems. The right leader can 
raise the needed money, build the necessary buildings, recruit willing workers, 
attract eager followers, and discover. New methods to get the job one. Success 
ministry rises and falls on leadership. 23 

As we examine the purpose and the need for this project, in addition to determining the 
need to be met and the viability of tackling such a major enterprise, it was necessary to 
take a look at the biblical model of leadership as embodied in Nehemiah. So while laying 
out a theoretical business plan model and to provide a practical blueprint and guide 
necessary for the successful completion of an actual church building project. 

Accordingly, this project is examined from a biblical, historical, theoretical and 
theological perspective. Additionally, we also review such aspects of the vision of the 
realization of a real brick and mortar project from start to finish. This includes the 
actualization of the project, the mobilization and motivation of workers, putting together 
a successful team with adequate provision for the project and a structured guide for 
successfully implementing and completing the project. It is our hope, prayer and sincere 
belief that this model can serve as a how to or a practical guide to successfully complete a 
biblically inspired building project. We have completed limited research on feasibility 
studies and a needs analysis. 

Accordingly, we have reached the determination that the elderly population, 
primarily over the age of sixty-five are not adequately served by the current level of 
supportive living units located in the city of Newark. We have identified that there are at 


23 John Boreek, Danny Lovett, and Elmer Towns, The Good Book on Leadership: Case Studies 
from the Bible (Nashville, TN: B and H Academic, 2005), 3. 
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present three assisted living facilities located in the City of Newark with a combined total 
of approximately one hundred and fifty units to serve an aging population. According to 
the most recent Census report, 9% of the population of the city are comprised of senior 
citizens over the age of sixty-five, 33% of those seniors are living alone. 24 Compared to 
other states, New Jersey ranks twenty-second for Long Term Care and twenty-sixth for 
America’s Health rankings. 25 

We believe that this model is adaptable in any urban setting with minor 
modifications relevant to a particular context. We believe that this thesis provides 
sufficient evidence that combining, prayer, proper biblical inspired leadership and 
planning will increase the likelihood of a successful construction project. For the record, 
please note that primarily to ensure the likelihood of funding this massive undertaking, 
we are actively seeking to partner with operators who have a proven track record in the 
field of either assisted living or long term skilled nursing facilities. With this in mind, the 
initial survey suggested an assisted living facility as one of the options to meet the needs 
of this marginalized community. 

In an effort to validate the viability of this project we chose the following 
methodologies. It has been well researched and reported the role and a part of the 
purpose of the historical black church has played an integral part in transforming the lives 
of its residents. It is in that same spirit that we must begin the process of addressing the 
lack of meaningful training and educational opportunities which make many of our 
residents unemployable. This project seeks to engage the community in specific ways 

24 “American Community Survey (ACS),” U.S. Census Bureau, 2010, accessed July 3, 2017, 
www.census.gov. 

25 “America’s Health Rankings 2017 Senior Report,” America’s Health Rankings, accessed July 5, 
2017, www.americashealthrankings.org. 
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that will have a transformative impact not just on the life of the individual, but would 
have a transformative impact on the community as a whole. 

In addition to using the sermon if and Bible study series teaching methodology to 
raise awareness and to generate interest related to the project, I also developed and 
utilized to a limited extent a survey instrument. The purpose of the initial survey was a 
self-assessment. This was designed in an effort to capture the following information, first 
to gather demographic information, secondly to determine their current attitude and 
altitude for the idea of owning and managing their own business enterprise, and lastly to 
determine their educational levels, employment history and their thoughts on the 
feasibility of a building project in the neighborhood. From the initial survey, there were 
seven individuals from the context that were chosen for direct participation, although 
after the preaching and teaching series, the entire membership which consists of 
approximately one members were supportive and are in favor of moving forward with the 
construction project. To expand upon the questions contained in the initial survey, the 
first question was designed to ascertain the average age of the participants, the 
community in which they resided and for how long, the length of membership in the 
context. There was a total of twenty-five participants that took the survey. The 
participants were invitees to a community meeting held at the context, accordingly there 
were five individuals that were not members of the context, but visited on a regular basis. 
A review of the data shows that the youngest participant was thirty-two and the oldest 
participant was seventy-five. 

The second question was designed to determine the employment status of each 
respondent and whether or not any of the respondents were ever self-employed. This 
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information was relevant to ascertain the interest and wiliness of the respondents to 
consider the possibility of completing a construction project with the ultimate objective 
being ownership and operation was designed to determine the employment status as to 
whether they or any family member had either owned or operated their own business or 
worked with anyone who had. This information would be vital to ascertaining the level 
of interest and experience that each individual would bring to the project. Of the 
participants only one person had any experience working with a family member who 
started their own business in the field of real estate investment. The business involved 
the buying, rehabbing and selling or “Flipping” houses for a quick profit. It appears that 
that particular business venture is ongoing and involves several members of the same 
family. 

The third question was presented to determine if the participants were 
homeowners or renters, as well as their current income level and credit worthiness if they 
knew. This information would later become vital as a list of the projects stakeholders are 
included in the application to the City of Newark’s Office of Economic Development as 
part of the application to secure the property that has been identified as the future site of 
our actual construction project. This is in line with the request from the City of Newark 
in response to our application to be designated as developer for the subject property. 
Wherein the city has requested the following information: Executive Summary including 
background and portfolio for the developer, Project Description, Sources, Preliminary 
ProForma (including ten-year cash flow analysis), Conceptual Floor Plans and Elevation, 
Project Timeline (in Gantt chart format). Pending satisfaction of the above delineated 
would allow the Office of Economic Development to recommend to the City Council the 
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terms and condition to transfer ownership of the property which is currently owned by the 
city of Newark. 

The next question had to do with the ability to trust in and follow leadership. The 
question itself attempted to examine some of the common barriers that exist, particularly 
in a religious context that impede the ability of members to work together as a team. The 
researcher posed seven common barriers for the participants to consider. The participants 
could only select one response with the best response out of the given choices. On the 
survey, one through seven identified common barriers. However, during the 
administration of the survey more than one participant asked if they could have selected 
either more than one response or none as a response. Accordingly, none was added as an 
additional response. The barriers to following leadership were listed as follows: (1) Lack 
of trust in leadership, (2) Lack of leadership accountability, (3) Lack of interest in a 
particular project or activity, (4) Trust in who would be handling the money, (5) Lack of 
leadership’s experience (6) Leadership keeps changing things or in other words, we have 
never done it like that before and (7) none, there are no known barriers to following 
leadership. 

The next question on the survey dealt with the participants thoughts as it related to 
social justice issues in the community and who they thought should be ultimately 
responsible. More specifically, who is or should be responsible for addressing the needs 
of those who historically have been marginalized as well as disenfranchised. Those who 
can only be described as underserved and socio-economically disadvantaged? The 
choices were as follows: the government, the church or social service organizations. This 
question was added to ascertain the attitudes of the participants as it relates to mission 
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minded ministry designed to have a transformative impact on the community where many 
of them not only lived but were members of the context as well. On this particular 
question, 100% believed that the church had a responsibility to step up especially in light 
of the fact that government programs were disappearing as well as funding sources for 
many of the social service nonprofit genies and organizations that previously worked to 
serve those in need in this community. 

The final question of the survey addressed the question in an effort to determine 
how many of the participants, based on their current knowledge after the initial sermon 
methodology, would likely want to be a part of the team endeavoring to construct this 
project. This question is critical to the nature of this project as we attempt to ascertain the 
feasibility of attempting to begin and subsequently complete this project. 

Beginning the research necessary to contemplate this project has been extremely 
rewarding. To discover the untapped potential and desire to build from within the 
context itself was enlightening in and of itself. It demonstrated that if the leadership 
principles of Nehemiah would put into place in a biblically inspired way, the people 
would follow. Developing this model is an example of moving to the point of actually 
doing. The question became “What can we do?” How do we actually help the 
community escape the limited realities which tended to focus on more of a day to day 
existence. How do we help to begin the process of seeing a bigger picture and actually 
developing a plan? How do we help create jobs so that families can earn a living wage 
and have the ability to support their families? How do we get them to the point of 
addressing the problem of functional illiteracy that keeps so many of our community 
residents from being a part of the traditional job market? How do we address the 
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problem of finding jobs for those with criminal records who have the additional burden of 
having no marketable skills? Finally, how do we get pass the point of simply preaching a 
feel-good message on Sunday, having Bible study on Wednesday and being closed to the 
community the rest of the week. What would our strategy be when there were such a 
myriad of problems that need to be addressed? Where would we start? The process of 
using the preaching methodology was successful in that it seemed to plant a seed of 
suggestion for the concept of building. The use of the survey tool was the natural next 
step and it provided very helpful information. It allowed us to identify many of the needs 
that exists in the community. Through the process of several community forums that were 
held to discuss community concerns, we were able to develop a list of concerns that 
included, but were not limited to: crime, unemployment, affordable housing, abandoned 
buildings, vacant lots, littering and no police presence. These are not listed in any 
particular order of priority. 

Based on the meetings and the intentional preaching from Nehemiah, highlighting 
his leadership and his ability to motivate his team of people to accomplish, even with 
opposition, what everyone else thought was impossible, made the birth of this project 
seem feasible to 90% of participants. In addition to using the preaching methodology, I 
developed a four-week Bible study on the book of Nehemiah as well. We focused 
primarily on Nehemiah’s ability to lead and how his leadership skills empowered the 
project and motivated his team. Before the start of the actual implementation portion of 
this project, the Bible study group also participated in a Daniel Fast for a twenty-one day 
period, praying for the success of the implementation of this project. It is important to 
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note that this model is theoretical, however it is our plan to test the hypothesis as set out 
to the actualization of a real brick and mortar project. 

The first project based on this model is the construction of an assisted living 
facility. As of the date of this writing, after determining the nature of our project has also 
identified a location for this project. The property is the site of a former factory located 
in close proximity to the context at 680-682 South 17th Street in Newark. A photograph 
of the property is included in the appendix section of the document. 

Additionally, the team has begun preliminary discussions with the city to 
ascertain the process and requirements for acquisition of same. The team continues to 
meet on a monthly basis and we are presently in the process of identifying an architect 
and lawyer to become members of the team. We are also actively seeking a partnership 
or partnerships with individuals or organizations that have experience in providing 
services to seniors. The core team continues to meet monthly to pray, plan and 
assessment where we are and what the next steps. The context is kept informed on a 
quarterly basis so as to keep the interest generated alive since this is a slow process. The 
team continues to monitor the process and provide input. Participation in the teachings 
were enthusiastic and encouraging. At one point, we brought in a facilitator to do a two- 
part teaching on stewardship. The focus was on learning to do a lot with a little. In an 
effort to raise monies to help support the preliminary soft costs involved in a 
development project we have also begun teaching on tithing and stewardship with the 
goal of becoming a 100% tithing church. This would be extremely helpful when we 
eventually go to the bank in search of construction financing for this project. 
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The members of the context who are participating in this project have a true sense 
of not only commitment, but also ownership and the sense of pride that goes along with 
it. We understand that as a context we can no longer sit back and wait on the government 
to fix all that ails the community. As a context, we understand that we bear some 
responsibility for the spirit of becoming comfortable in the continued, systematic racism 
that has permitted this community to remain marginalized and disenfranchised in the 
midst of an economic boon that is alive and well in the city of Newark. We now 
understand that we must be connected to our community in ways that transcend our 
worship. While we feed the community through our pantry and we continue to develop 
other programs to benefit the community such as our computer lab and library located 
within the church, but accessible to the public, we must continue to implement this model 
to set up a business that will have a permanent and transformative impact on the 
community. We will be continuously working to ensure that our message, motto and 
methods are relevant to the community that we serve, while at the same time being 
solidly rooted in sound biblical theology so that we are doing and living the message that 
Jesus taught by serving and uplifting the least, the lost and the left out among us. To that 
end we are fulfilling the mission of the context which is equipping the saints for service. 

We are committed to engaging the community and challenging them to do better 
and live better. This project epitomizes the reality that ministry does not and cannot exist 
with the four walls of a building. This project by helping and engaging and transforming 
the community is tangible evidence that in the spirit of the Epistle of James that our faith 
requires us to act. This project additionally shows that at this context, we love with all of 
our hearts and all of our souls and all of our minds. This is an example of faith in action. 
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We have a responsibility to meet people wherever they are. In our community where 
they are is living in a constant state of being marginalized, discouraged and excluded 
from all of the development and redevelopment that is currently taking place in certain 
areas of the city. We are intent on building relationships as well as building buildings. 
We are teaching as well as learning that education is a tool of empowerment. It worked 
fifty years ago and it will work today. We are going to move from a state of simply 
surviving on a day by day basis, to the point where we are truly thriving. Nehemiah led 
and James said your faith requires you to do the work. When you combine the spirit of 
both and apply the principles set forth in this model, you will bloom where you are 
planted, regardless of where that might be and you will be able to transform your 
community one block at a time. 
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1. What is your current age? 


2. How would you describe your current situation? 

(a) Employed 

(b) Self employed 

(c) Unemployed 

(d) Retired 

3. What is your highest educational achieved? 

(a) Less than high school 

(b) High School graduate 

(c) Some College 

(d) College Graduate 

(e) Post-College Study (Please list any graduate degrees received) 

4. Do you now or have you ever owned any real estate? 

(a) Yes, please give details 

(b) No 

5. Do you trust the leadership of the church? 

(a) Yes, Please explain 


(b) No, Please explain 


6. If you answered no to question no. 5, please list in order 
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